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CHRISTMAS 


I tay awake to hear 
The Christmas bells across the snow 
Ring memories of long ago, 
Of long ago, when Christ’s glad birth— 
Sweetest story of the earth— 








Was wonderful and real to me; 
Now life is one sad mystery. 

I lay awake to see 
The Star of Ages shine on me. 
look out and shine on me, 
© long-remembered Christmas Star, 
The herald from glad worlds afar! 
Shine through the window of my mind 
So frosted by the world’s rough wind; 
let me aside Lfe’s puzzles lay 
As I put childhood’s toys away. 
Life’s inn is crowded; how I fare 
Few of my fellow-travellers care 
I.et me now worship as a child 
The Babe of Bethlehem undefiled : 
This Christmastide bring back to me 
The joy of early ministry! 


A. M. NORTHWOOD 


SUDDENLY ... 


Where the cradle is prepared there the heavenly child 
is born. Where the Temple is cleansed there descends the 
glory The ) Hlealer. 

VENTS that impress most deeply are usually 

those which come as a surprise. Benefits, 
losses, opportunities, temptations spring unawares 
upon the soul. Long afterwards it will-be seen 
how the way for their coming had unconsciously 
Toilers in different spheres of 
work accept variously the lot which is theirs. 
They labour with resignation, with resentment, 
with indifference or with real whole-hearted zest 
and love. Whatever the task may be, those who 


been prepared for. 








Central News. 


BACK TO BLIGHTY FOR CHRISTMAS! 
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wait in patience are the blessed; to those who 
keep faithful watch is revealed the vision: 


Tread all life’s way with awed, expectant feet, 
Men jostle heaven in every common street. 


“Suddenly there was with the angel a 
multitude of the heavenly host.’’ A well-known 
writer in a recent newspaper controversy asked 
why an angel of the Lord could speak to Jews in 
Judea and not to Englishmen in England, or why 
the direct dealings of God with man should have 
come to an end two thousand years ago. Why 
in other words—is the vision missed? Possibly 
—and probabty—because there is no expectancy, 
no preparedness, no earnest longing to keep in 
touch with that absorbing Unseen shut away from 
the present and yet ever near. Angels—more 
truly: Messengers—are not looked for, are perhaps 
unwanted. Recognition has become doubtful. 
The spiritual faculty of vision is dulled. Its out- 
look is no longer keen and perceptive. The modern 
world has forgotten that‘ ‘Christianity began as 
an expectation.’’ 

A friend whose home stands 2,000 feet above 
the sea where Lebanon’s glory forms an historic 
background, and who, like men of old, has for 
thirty years read the starry cryptogram of the 
East, loves to tell how exquisitely beautiful are 
the midnight skies of the Holy Land. In this 
country the most gorgeous star-swept spaces shine 
dimly compared with that expanse of dazzling 
brillianey and scintillating loveliness. 

Into such a setting stole the tremendous radi- 
ance which enwrapped the heavenly host. Its 
light, tense and vivid, struck terror even into the 
hearts of rugged toil-worn shepherds inured to 
danger. Their eyes were unsealed to behold a 
sight not normally visible. Once to Mary, wait- 
ing in meekness, once to the humble watchers 
who trembled beneath thick sheepskin coats, 
came & message of resplendent revelation. 

Christmas again breathes Good Will to a world 
rent with war and woe, gripped by material strife, 
aglow with lurid surprises. Its thoughts of Peace 
follow the lives that have been wanted elsewhere ; 
its sympathies flow towards the silent mourners 
whose infinite pain calls for Infinite pity. In days 
when tongues talk glibly of thousands and mil- 
lions the individual is apt to be overlooked. Yet 
the individual, firm at some lonely outpost, true 
to some difficult commission, also asks remem- 
brance. Men and women face life daily in soli- 
tary watches, stand constant witnesses to suffer- 
ing and shrinking dread. These especially need 
to believe that all earnest hope brings manifesta- 
tion. They need to realise that an actual fulfil- 
ment may be claimed of each promise strong in 
power and comfort. They need to recollect that 
‘in the world’s great battlefield no duty is higher 
than to keep the ranks of the forces of Light.’’ 
\lways “the angel of the Lord encampeth round 
about them that fear Him.’’ That presence can 
be felt. The manger of Bethlehem becomes the 
place of Union. At best the veil hangs thin 
between things Seen and Unseen, while “the 
strength of every life lies in its expectancy."’ 





‘Mother, it must have been one of God’s switt 
angels! ’’ said a little child when on the doorstep 
of a poor home a parcel of gifts was found secre'|) 
laid. The boy’s simple faith had won for him a 
gleam of that vision without which the people 
erish. Before the earthly he had seen 
amie guest. For all who tarry its coming t 
vision will speak, in each life as to each nati 
The earliest Christmas dawned at an appoint: (| 
time, and every Christmas revives and quick 
divine expectation. The teaching of the old, old 
story in this, its beginning, breaks down 
barriers of distance, reminding us that “the d 
Christ dwells not afar . 


The king of some remoter star, 


In works we do, in prayers we pray, 
Life of our life, He lives to-day 
Maret Escompi 


NURSING NOTES 


AT BUCKINGHAM PALACE. 

T Buckingham Palace on Wednesd 

last week the King personally bestowed 
the ‘Military Medal upon Sister Dorotliy 
Laughton (Territorial Force Nursing Servic 
and the Royal Red Cross (Second Class) 
on Sister Jane Stuart (Q.A.I.M.N.S.); Matron 
Frances Lorrimer, Sister Ethel Damon, Siste: 
Jessie Dunlop, Sister Ella Grant, Sister 
Mary Hocquard, Sister Elsie Millman, Siste: 
Edith Rands, Sister Vera Simpson, Sister Kat 
Thomas, Staff Nurse Florence Gurton, and M 
Minnie McClew (Reserve); Sister Caroline Ba: 
(T.F.N.S.); Matron Kate Braidwood, Matron 
Bessie Breden, Matron Anne Brodie, Matron 
Annie Brook, Matron. Mary Byrne, Matron Eva 
Cook, Matron Helen Cousins, Matron Amy 
Davidson, Matron Eva Dawson, Matron Floren 
Dennant, Mrs. Calthrop, ‘Assistant Matron Ethel 
Brocklesbury, Assistant Matron Elizabeth Butte: 
worth, Sister Clara Chaplin, Sister dean Collir 
Sister Jessie Dalgleish, Sister Annie Davi 
Sister Maud Hewitt, and Nurse Mabel Varey 
(Civil Nursing Reserve); Matron Annie Cairns 
Matron Frances Cooke, Matron Mary Davies 
and Sister Margaret Cuthbertson (B.R.C.S 
Matron Florence Brigg, Matron Mary Brodri 
Matron Emily Marshall, Miss Margaret Cot 
worth, Miss Ethel Craig, Mrs. Crawshay, Sis‘ 
Mary Burridge, Sister Hilda Chater, Sister Et! 
Cryer, Miss Frances Belfield, Miss Grace Brew 
Miss Blanche Buxton, and Miss Ethelwyn Dra) 
(V.A.D.). 

NURSES’ VOTES. 

AUSTRALIAN and Canadian nurses have lb« 
busy voting, and as in both countries on 1 
result depends a more determined carrying- 
of the war, the nurses’ vote has a far-reach 
importance. There is no doubt on which s 
nurses will vote. They have seen the horrors 
war, they know the spirit of the soldiers, thei 
patriotism is unshakable, and they will vote {o 
fighting till the enemy is crushed. If the rigiit 
side wins—as we are sure it will—the Canadian 
and Australian forees will be reinforced. 
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it “THE 1914 STAR.” 

> Tus Star, which is to be given to all those— 
y iwluding sisters and nurses—who served in 
4 'rance or Belgium between August 5th and No- 
e ember 22nd, 1914, is not yet ready, and it is 


nnounced that, owing to scarcity of labour, the 
sue will not be commenced for some months. 
he manufacture of the riband is, however, being 
<pedited, and a supply will shortly be ready. 

The Star is a four-pointed one in bright bronze. 
with a scroll inscribed 


wo crossed swords, 











THE 1Y14 SitaR. 


Advance photo 


\ug., 1914, Novy.’’ intertwining and encircled 
1y an ouk-wreath, with the Royal cipher at the 
mse, are embodied therein. At the toprnost point 
f the Star is a crown, at the top of which is a 
ring for the riband. The riband, which is red, 
vhite, and blue, shaded and watered, will be worn 
vith the red on the right (i.¢., nearest the buttons 
f the coat). 








CHRISTMAS IN HOSPITAL. 

No one wishes to_make Christmas a bit less 
lappy this year for our wounded soldiers, but we 
nust resist the temptation to spend, even for 
ithers, one more penny than is necessary, a task 
that is harder for a generous nature than to resist 
pending on herself. Christmas is Christmas, so 
ong as there is a spirit of loving-kindness; it does 
not depend on presents or decorations. Our 
‘ountry, which must come before everything else, 





is short of food; it needs every penny that can 
be spared for the cost of carrying on the war, and 
it is a far higher patriotism to put £5 into War 
Bonds than to spend it on decorating a ward, even 
if the patients are wounded soldiers. Let ward 
sisters ask their soldier patients, who have been 
through indescribable horrors, whether they will 


give up decorations and festivities to help their 


country; we have no doubt of the answer. We 
write this because it has come to our knowledge 
that in many military hospitals sisters and nurses 
are planning to spend their money on decorations, 
and on comforts and dainties for the soldiers. If 
money must be found, let it come from those who 
can afford it better. 3ut let us remember that 
every penny must be saved. Let us deny our- 
hard as it is—the 
generous in a wrong direction ! 
THE COLLEGE AND THE R.B.N.A. 

Wer have received from Miss Rundle copies of 
the correspondence which has passed between the 
College of Nursing and the R.B.N.A Most of it 
has already appeared in the Press The latest 
the obyje ection on the 


selves satistaction ot being 


point at Issue appears to be 
part of the R.B.N.A. to the suggestion that the 
Council withdrew their application to the Privy 
Council for a Supplemental Charter. Miss Mac- 
donald explains that certain alterations were mad 
which were of so vital a character that the com 
mittee declined to agree with them, but that it 
was still open to the Privy Council to grant the 
Supplemental Charter, and bye-laws as drafted 
and agreed to by the Association and the Collegs 
MILITARY AND CIVIL AGREEMENTS. 

Ar their meeting “recently the Mile End 
(ruardians decided to write to the military authori 
ties intimating that although the Board’s nurses 
might have signed an agreement to serve else- 
where, the Guardians should hold them to their 
original agreement. The agreement referred to 
is one with the War Office, which commandeered 
the infirmary, and now requires all the nurses 
to be ready ‘to take service in any military hos- 
pital anywhere and at any time for the duration 
of the war The objection raised hy the clerk 
was: What would happen when the fnmates re- 
turned and there were no nurses? We think there 
is no need to fear. There will be plenty of nurses 
when the war is over and the “converted ”’ mili 
tary hospitals are no longer required, and in the 
meantime surely the patriotic course is to fall in 
with the requirements of the War Office. If th 
need of the moment is for nurses to bs easily 
mobilised, such an agreement as that to which 
the Guardians took exception is quite necessary 
There is no question of interference with the train- 
ing of the nurses, and, moreover, it is quite pos- 
sible that the Mile End staff may be left where 
it is to the end of the war. The agreement, as 
we understand it, is a precautionary measure. 

.S.T.M. DUBLIN CENTRE. 

IkISH masseuses have shown a spirit of enter- 
prise and progress which is most encouraging in 
the midst of the sad strife which makes progress 
in other branches of nursing so difficult in Ireland. 
Of their own volition the certificated masseuses 
have, with the consent of the Council, started 
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a Dublin centre of the 1.8.T.M., on similar lines 
to the one recently formed in Manchester. This 
centre was definitely constituted on December Ist, 
and most satisfactory rooms have been secured at 
12 Hume Street. These include.a small kitchen, 
and we noticed also that adjunct indispensable 
to all places where women workers foregather— 
the gas-ring. 

For the present there will be no residential 
quarter in connection with the centre, but in other 
respects it is hoped that No. 12 Hume Street will 
present the usual attractive features of a club, 
including a reading room and in course of time a 
library. The club will be open to all members of 
the I1.8.T.M.; for other masseuses there will be a 
small subscription which has not yet been fixed. 

THE NURSES’ NEEDLEWORK GUILD. 

A very pleasant afternoon was spent on Friday 
at the exhibition of garments made by the mem- 
bers of the Nurses’ Needlework Guild held at 
22 Langham -Street, W. Tea was served from 
3.30—5.30. The object of the Guild is to supply 
warm and useful clothing to destitute patients 
on leaving hospital, and there were over 600 
articles of useful clothing on view, including many 
bundles of shirts, pants, petticoats, and night 
gowns. Particularly attractive was the table of 
children’s clothes, most of which had been made 
by the nurses. There were woollen coats worked 
in white and blue, and charming little woolly 
vests and caps, all daintily trimmed with ribbon, 
Boots and shoes were bought with donations. 


HOW ABOUT “POUND DAY"? 
MaTroNs and secretaries are wondering how the 
war is going to affect the time-honoured institu- 
tion of “Pound Day.’’ As on Hospital funds in 
general, the effect so far has not been as detri- 
mental as was anticipated it would be at the com- 
mencement of the war, yet the direct influence 
of the great upheaval upon the price of foodstuffs 
—an influence that is becoming every day more 
potent—would seem bound to affect very inti- 
mately the actual giving of “pounds.’’ There are, 
however, two factors to be considered on the other 
side of the account. First, the rise in the price of 
provisions is so dramatic that the increased needs 
of hospitals become the more obvious; secondly, 
the circulation of a large amount of extra money 
amongst the classes from which munition workers 
are drawn increases the means for well-doing 
amongst those ‘who are, in the main, the sup- 
porters of “Pound Day.'’ How far the factors 
for and against will neutralise each other remains 
an interesting speculation. 


CHRISTMAS, 1917. 

CHRISTMAS is here once again, and we are still 
at war. But in the midst of all the sorrow and 
suffering it is right that we shauld turn for a time 
to thoughts of “goodwill to man,”’ though, alas, 
we cannot yet write that there is “peace on 


earth.’’ So we wish our readers a happy (not a 


merry) Christmas, and hope they will find pleasure 


in our special number, which is mainly given up 


to stories and light matter. 





EVENTS OF THE WEEK 
December 12th, 1917. 

“>*HERE has been a lull in the severe fighting on 

the Cambrai battle front. Concentrations of 
enemy troops near Gougeaucourt and near Meeuvres 
were broken up by our artillery, but there was some 
fierce fighting im an enemy attack near La Vacquerie 
They were repulsed. We withdrew from the salient 
formed by Bourlon Wood, Noyelles and Marcoing, 
and the Germans have now Graincourt, Anneux, Can- 
taing and La Vacquerie. We now occupy a stronger 
line of defence. ‘The Germans claim since their at 
tack to have taken 9,000 prisoners, 148 guns, and 716 
machine -guns. According to a high authority, the 
German losses since the openiny of the battle have 
been about 100,000. Later. we considerably improved 
our position north of La Vacquerie. 

In Champagne, on both banks of the Meuse, and in 
the Vosges, the enemy artillery was active, but their 
attempts to attack were broken up or repulsed. 

Our airmen have raided Zweibrucken and Saar 
brucken, in Germany, and Valenciennes. Our naval 
airmen dropped bombs on aerodromes and docks in 
Belgium. 

French airmen raided Fribourg and Thionville. 

German airmen raided Dunkirk ‘twice) and Calais 

Owing to the cessation of fighting on the Russian 
front there is a great massing of German troops and 
material on the Western front. 

On the Italian front attacks north-west of Lake 
Garda, and in the Brenta Valley were repulsed. On 
the Asiago front heavy masses of the enemy attacked 
and the Italians had to fall back from the Melette 
salient and Mt. Sisemol. The Austro-Germans claim 
16,000 prisoners and 60 guns. The artillery has been 
active on the Piave. The British are said to be at 
this part of the front. 

On the Russian front.there seems to be a truce with 
no obligations on either side, but the peace arrange 
ments do not seem to progress satisfactorily. General 
Korniloff, who escaped from prison, is said to be in 
touch with Generals Kaledin and Dukoff, who are 
the leaders of the Cossacks. 

In Palestine General Allenby’s troops gradually sur 
rounded Jerusalem, which surrendered without a siege 

In Mesopotamia we have made further progress 
north of Baghdad. The Russians co-operated with 
us in our operations. 

In his message to Congress, President Wilson said 
“ We shall regard the war as won only when the Ger 
man people say to us, through properly accredited 
representatives, that they are ready to agree to a 
settlement based upon justice and a reparation of th 
wrongs their rulers have done.’’ 

German aeroplanes visited the south-east counties 
and London early on Thursday last week. Two of 
them were brought down and their crews captured 
Seven people were killed and 22 injured: little mate 
rial damage was done. 

It has been decided to create a supreme Inter- Allied 
Naval Committee. 

The Elder Dempster liner “ Apapa ” was torpedoed 

and sunk, about 80 lives (passengers and crew) were 
lost. 
An appalling disaster occurred at Halifax, Nov: 
Scotia. A Belgian relief ship struck an American ship 
laden with munitions, a fire was caused and in the 
explosion which ensued a great part of Halifax was 
devastated, about 2,000 people killed and 20,000 ren 
dered homeless. Help was immediately sent to the 
stricken city. 

After three days’ fighting in Lisbon the revolu 
tionary party deposed the Government, which the 
accused of being Monarchical and _ inefficient, and 


| arrested the Premier. 


One of Germany’s largest maaition works was com 
pletely destroyed by explosion and fire. It was 
great centre for poison shells and poison gases. 
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XMAS STORIES, PUZZLES AND GAMES 








A CHRISTMAS LESSON 
By Martin McHveu. 

ACK MASSEY got off his bicycle in the way 
Vine had already done half a dozen times that 
ay—the machine side-slipped and he sprawled 
n the muddy road. He dragged the bicycle into 
he shelter of a stunted thorn hedge and reviewed 
he situation. 

It was unpromising, and he felt pretty bad 
ver it. To say that he had lost his way would 
e inaccurate, for he had not as yet found it. 
Karly that day he had left the little station of a 
ranch railway to cycle to his destination, “five 
ood miles ’’ distant, as he had been told by an 
nformative stationmaster, who had minutely 
mapped the route for him. The day had been 
hreatening, but five miles, even on a bicycle en- 
‘umbered with a suit-case and a few other articles 
taken as luggage in advance, were as nothing to 
. vigorous young man who at any time enjoyed a 
ourney into the unknown. 

Jack had had his fill of exploration, without for 
mee enjoying it. At first the wild western Irish 
andscape enchanted him, but its charms were 
soon modified by a deluge of cold rain, accom- 
panied by a high wind. Irish road measure is 
renerous, and Jack had cycled fully ten miles 
without becoming uneasy, when he found that he 
had almost at the beginning taken a wrong turn 
ind was far from his objective. Since then he 
had wandered what seemed endless miles among 
the low, bare hills and boglands, resting now and 
then in peasants’ cottages, when, fortified with 
fresh directions, he had made new starts, but 
with the same result. 

But there was nothing to be gained by remain- 
ng where he was. The sleety rain, wind-driven 
through the hedge, had grown heavier, and the 
bleak landscape was becoming circumscribed by 
that and a premature twilight. So Jack, wet 
through and cramped with cold, got on his 
machine and resumed his aimless journey. 

He had not gone many yards when a gateway 
ippeared in the hedge, and, beyond it, a roof 
above a clump of trees. It was a blessed sight for 
Jack, who had not seen a habitation for half an 
hour. So he dismounted, and, going up a wind- 
ng avenue, found himself at a rather large but 
weather-beaten house. 

He knocked at the hall-door, resolved to ask 
for a-night’s shelter if he was not very near his 
destination. After a considerable wait the door 
opened and an old man looked out. 

“There isn’t a thing in the world we do be 
wanting,’’ he said cantankerously. “And, any- 
ways, you had a right to come to the kitchen 
door.”’ 





“I’m not selling anything,’’ returned Jack. 
“I’m a stranger, and I’ve lost my way looking 
for Carrymore—Mr. Norton’s place. Is it near 
here? ”’ 

“Is it near here?’’ repeated the old man, when 
the question had been shouted at him a second 
time. “It’s two miles over beyond there across 
the bog—but unless you can fly you'll have to go 
round the bog, and that’s a good five miles.”’ 

“Then I must ask you to put me up here for 
the night,’’ said Jack, the “good five m:les’’ 
clinching the matter. 

“You might as well have said that in the begin- 
ning, and not stand there perishing the house,” 
retorted the old man ungraciously. “Step with- 
in, and I’ll ask the master.”’ 

Jack, entering, found himself in a large, square 
hall, and producing his card, on which he left the 
imprint of a muddy thumb, he gave a fuller de- 
scription of his plight, and repeated his request 
for a night’s shelter more apologetically. 

“T’ll give the master this, anyhow, and then 
we'll see what he says,’’ said the old man, look- 
ing at the card. “And you may as well sit you 
down here till I come back to you.”’ 

With that the old man disappeared through a 
doorway at the back of the hall. Jack, seating 
himself on a settle, heard the old man’s footsteps 
traversing a passage, and then the sound of 
voices. The voices were so loud that he might 
have distinguished what they were saying; but 
when he had caught a few words a door was 
sharply shut, and the conversation became 
blurred and hushed. He then looked around him, 
but the poor light from small windows on each 
side of the hall-door would not allow him to make 
out more than that the hall, which was distem- 
pered in some dark colour, was rather full of old- 
fashioned furniture. He put the place down as 
the home of a comfortable small farmer. 

He had waited too long for comfort in hi 
sodden condition when the old man returned. 

“The master says you may stay here the night, 
and welcome, for he doesn’t want your death on 
his head if you're drownded in the bog,’’ he said 
in a more amiable tone than before. “And he'll 
lend you an old suit of his own against the time 
yours would be drying, but if they don’t fit you, 
sir, don’t be blaming a tailor that never saw you.”’ 

“T am much obliged to your master,’’ replied 
Jack, laughing. “ But I won’t need to borrow his 
clothes,” as I have some dry ones with me."’ 

“Then you won't have much to complain of,”’ 
said the old man. “And as soon as you get out 
those same clothes I'll show you to a place to put 
them on.’”’ 

Jack unstrapped his small luggage, and his com- 
panion led him upstairs to a bedroom. 
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CHRISTMAS STORIES, 

“There's a candle for you to see 
about readying yourself,’’ said the old man, light- 
ing it and shutting the shutters. “And now I'll 
leave you to do that. And you needn't be in the 
least hurry about it. Maybe,’’ he added, turning 
to go away, “it might be as well to remain where 
you are till I come for you.” 

Jack acquiesced and shut himself in. The room 
did not fulfil the promise given by the hall. It 
was uncarpeted, with unpapered walls, while the 
Woodwork was time-stained, and it held only an 
old wooden bedstead, a toilet stand, and a 
crepit dressing-table, on which stood the candle 
that flickered in vigorous draughts. But 
relieved in mind to have any 
washed and got into his dry clothes in a cheerful 
mood While so engaged ne was conscious that 
his intrusion had stirred up the farmer's family. 
He heard hurried footsteps on the corridor out- 
side, and hushed voices and laughter, some of it 
feminine, and the shutting of doors. 

ll such sounds had died away, and quite half 
when the old man came for 


what you're 


de- 


Jack, 


reached haven, 


ani hour had passed, 
dack and condticted him downstairs and through 
the passage at the back of the hall into a large 
kitchen, 

“Heres the 
Jack's conductor. 

“IT should apologise for this intrusion, but the 
evening supplies my excuse,’’ said Jack, pausing 
to allow a howl of wind and a dash of sleet against 
the windows to emphasise his words. He went 
on to explain h's situation, until an old man, who 
had been sitting before the fire and had risen at 
his entrance, cut him short. 

‘“No need to say more, Dr. Massey,”’ he inter- 
rupted, with rough courtesy, as he scrutinised his 
guest with keen grey eyes that were a striking 
feature of his rugged, clean-shaven face. ‘“ You're 
welcome to the shelter of this roof and whatever 
hospitality a lone and simple-living man can offer 
you. Now draw up to the fire and warm your- 
self, before you take a mouthful of something.”’ 

“Thank you; I shall be glad to warm myself,”’ 
answered Jack, sitting on a stool to one side of 
the low open grate indicated by his host. 

‘It isn’t much company you will have, but 
you must make the best of it,’’ went on his host, 
producing and lighting a pipe. “There’s just my- 
self—Corney Roche—and this bla’guard of a man 
of mine, Tim, and Mary Biddy there. Now you 
know us, so make yourself at home.”’ 

Roche had suitably raised his voice in his flat- 
tering reference to Tim, who had grinned appre- 
ciation at the introduction. Mary Biddy, standing 
at a side-table, had stared at the visitor. He, on 
his part, casually observed that she was a young 
girl with large dark eyes, rather defiant in their 
express.on; but any charms which Nature might 
lave bestowed on her were obscured by the fact 
that she wore the untidiest of tattered clothes, 
and that ber face was wonderfully dirty, while 
her hair hung loose over her shoulders in utter 


disorder 


centleman himself,’’ introduced 
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“We'll be having a cup of tea now, Mar 
Biddy, and maybe a bit of cold bacon with it 
would do Dr. Massey no harm,’’ presently sai: 
Roche, adding to his guest, “It isn’t what I’ 
like to offer you for Christmas Eve, but mayb: 
we'll raise something better before the night i: 
over. 

Jack hastened to disclaim any wish for bette: 
fare, but he had not much inclination for the cok 
fat home-cured bacon to which he was plent:full) 
helped with his tea. He made sufficient of a mea 
to take off the edge of his hunger, and then settled 
down.to make the best of what he expected would 
be a dull evening. He chatted with Roche, and 
told a good deal about himself and the prosperou 
practice he had made for himself in London afte: 
many of hard work on an unsubstantia 
foundation. His host listened with keen interest 
and put some questions which seemed strange). 
acute from a peasant, though he explained hi: 
comprehension of medical matters as due to hi 
knowledge of doctoring his stock aiid his acquaint 
ance w:th the affalys of the great outside world 
by the fact of having relatives in all parts. 

It was not long before Jack was conscious that 
his host was no ordinary peasant, and his house 
hold was as exceptional as himself. His acquaint 
ance with Roche’s type and class was too slight t 
guide h's judgment accurately; but he now and 
then felt a touch of surprise at some unexpecte: 
thing said by the keen-eyed old man, or som: 
abrupt and startling change of manner, and al 
the more that his surprise was noted. The git 
Mary Biddy struck him, too, with a sense of odd 
ness. She spoke little, but when she did it wa 
with a sharpness and a sense of defiance plain] 
towards Jack which he could not understand 
especially as her manner seemed to be relishe 
by his host, himself always roughly courteous 
Then, again, there was the man Tim, who pot 
tered about the kitchen with his eyes always o 
Roche or Mary Biddy. Sometimes the man woul 
burst into chuckles, only to check himself sud 
denly at a glance from Roche, or especially fron 
Mary Biddy. 

The evening was wearing on when a knockin 
came at a door off the kitchen. Tim went t 
answer it and presently returned. 

“Shawn has come with a message that the c 
ean't come to-night,’’ he said to Mary Bidd) 
“but ‘twill be here as safe as the mail in th: 
morning.”’ 

“Oh, uncle!’’ exclaimed Mary Biddy, in @ 
accent that made Jack look at her in surprise. 

“It only means that you will havé to stay th 
night,’’ said Roche to Mary Biddy, in an uncon 
cerned tone, though he as well as the girl looked 
at Jack. “And in that case I think I may as we! 
go with you then, as you were wishful.’’ 

“Arrah! that’s good news!’’ said the girl i 
an exaggerated tone, with another look at Jack 

“And in that case also,’’ went on Roche, 
don’t see that we could do better than have tha 
Christmas dinner to-night instead of to-morrov 
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The second goose will do Tim, and it isn’t much 
relish he’d have for the rest, even if he could 
make a hand of tlie cooking.’’ 

“I'd like to see myself putting my tooth into 
half them things! ’’ protested Tim, at whom 
Roche shouted jocularly. 

“Then, Tim, put up the holly and ivy, and you, 
Mary Biddy, show how clever and quick you can 
be in fixing the dinner,’’ said Roche. And then 
he added to his guest, “I don’t doubt me but 
that you have a fair share of appetite left. So 
much the better, if I’m right, for then you may 
give good help to a simple man to get rid of a 
grander dinner than he’s used to. But you'll have 
time to nurse your appetite.”’ 

That wait was full of bewilderment for Jack, as 
he sat looking on while Tim brought in holly and 
ivy and mistletoe and decked out the kitchen, and 
Mary Biddy, actively assisted by Roche, engaged 
in cooking. That was got through when the goose 
and roast beef were ready, for some things had 
only to be reheated. ' 

Jack felt like an entranced guest when he sat 
down to a bounteously spread table. Mary Biddy, 
after a shamefaced look at Roche and Jack, sat 
down in her rags and disorder,.while old Roche, 
seemingly greatly amused, carved with a dexterity 
that appeared marvellous. Tim, who, with a broad 
grin, had mysteriously produced choice wines, 
waited at table with curious deftness. 

The remainder of that evening seemed like a 
dream to the astonished Jack. But at length he 
felt tired, and said so. 

“Well, good-night, Dr. Massey,’’ said old 
Roche. “I’m glad chance drove you here. We're 
all glad, even Mary Biddy!”’ 

“Thank you,’’ returned Jack, laughing embar- 
rassedly, as he looked at Mary Biddy, who on her 
part seemed overcome. 

“And if you’re wanting a kiss under the mistle- 
toe,’’ went on old Roche, with a chuckle, “I 
wouldn't be surprised if ‘tis Mary Biddy you 
should ask for it. And, mind you, we'll turn our 
backs! ”’ 

That was too much for Jack, who hastily retired 
to his room, with the conviction that he had 
entered a household of amiable lunatics. 


Jack was up betimes on a fine Christmas morn- 
ing, and at once went down to the kitchen, where 
there was only Tim. The man was not in the 
best of humours, and while he cooked the break- 
fast it was obvious that he was anxious to get rid 
of the guest. 

His breakfast finished, Jack was not able to 
start at once, for his bicycle had developed a 
mysterious puncture, which took long to mend. 
He had finished the task when he heard wheels 
outside, and, looking through the hall window, 
saw a trap at the door with a young man in it. 

With an exclamation he flung open the hall- 
door. 

“Dick! so you have come for me! ’’ he said. 
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Dick Norton got down from the trap with an 
amazed face. 

“You here, Jack!’ he cried. “Why, I didn’t 
know what to think when you didn’t turn up 
yesterday, and was going to get the police to look 
for you—or your remains! ’ 

Jack told him hurriedly how he had had to take 
shelter there. 

“Well, how do you like the doctor? ’’ laughed 
Dick, “and Mary?’”’ 

“What doctor?’’ asked Jack. “The only 
people I met here were old Corney Roche and 
Mary Biddy, with Tim.’’ And he looked for con- 
firmation at the grinning Tim, who had come to 
hcld the horse’s head. 

“T don’t know what the dickens you’re talking 
about,’’ returned Dick, after a moment’s stare. 
“But there’s my sister up in the window making 
mysterious signals to me. Wait a minute.’’ 

He ran indoors and upstairs, whence immedi- 
ately came loud talk and laughter. When he re- 
turned he was very gleeful. “A great joke—only 
it’s somewhat spoilt now! ’’ he exclaimed. “ For 
you must all come along with me together to 
Carrymore.”’ 

“Then who’s Corney Roche? ’’ 
easily. 

“My uncle, Dr. Cornelius Roche—a bit eccen- 
tric, for he lives here only with Tim, an old soldier 
and faithful servant. The doctor's a fine old chap, 
and was a very. distinguished man in his day as 
campaigner and explorer,’’ explained Dick. “ You 
see,’’ he went on, smiling broadly, “I fancy Mary, 
who was rather mad at your falling in love with 
her photograph and vowing that you’d come to woo 
and win her, wanted to have a good look at you 
beforehand, and perhaps give you a lesson for 
your presumption . 

Dick was interrupted by the appearance of the 
transformed Mary Biddy, followed by the doctor, 
now a neat old gentleman, at the doorway. 

“Need I introduce Jack Massey?’’ laughed 
Dick at his sister. 

“No,’’ answered Jack for her, pleased at 
Mary’s shyness. “I think in getting my lesson 
we've had the best of introductions.’ 

[THe Env.) 


[Aut Ricutrs RESERVED. | 


(continued ) 


asked Jack un- 








CHRISTMAS, 1917. 


O HAPPY warriors they 

At Bethlehem who abide! 
O happy could we ride 
Along that sacred way, 
Not costly gifts to fling 
Nor incense sweet, 

Yet reverence most meet 
Unto the Christ to bring! 


G. 
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THE PUZZLE CRANKS’ PARTY 
By Henry E. DupDENEY. 


(Author of “Amusements in Mathematics,”’ 

“The Canterbury Puzzles,’’ etc.) 

T was on Christmas Eve, 1873, that the little 

puzzle symposium which I have called ‘The 
Puzzle-Cranks’ Party ’’ was held at Oakland Hall, 
the charming old residence of Squire Beamish, 
just outside the pretty village of Stoke St. Wil- 
fred, in the Vale of Taunton Deane. The Squire 
was kept indoors by one of his periodical attacks 
of gout, which he attributed to the excellence of 
the home-made cider, and his four cronies, Parson 
Goodall, Lawyer Wilmore, Doctor Mendham, and 
Major Gunner, had arranged to spend the evening 
with him to “cheer him up,”’ and perhaps to be 
cheered themselves in return. The pet hobby of 
these men was the propounding and solving of 
of puzzles, at which they had become quite ex- 
pert; and this fact was so well known locally that 
they had come to be called “the five puzzle 
cranks.’’ They have all now passed behind the 
veil, but a surviving daughter of the Parson once 
presented me with the notes of this particular 
meeting that had been made and preserved by 
her father. From these I am able to construct 
a brief account of the puzzles that were forth- 
coming, and it is hoped that they may be accept- 
able to lovers of such things to-day. 

When all were comfortably seated around the 
big fire in the hall, with their churchwarden pipes 
and a bow! of excellent punch, the Squire opened 
the proceedings by introducing to their notice a 
puzzle which he called 


Pappy’s BLUNDER. 
“I received lately,’ he said, “the following 
account from a friend who was touring in Ireland 
this summer. 
Ei E 2 There were 
four men in 
his party, and 
they struck 
[Sup an ac- 
quaintance 
with an equal 
number of 
Irishmen, and 
I gill agreed to 
dine to- 
gether at an 
inn. One of 
— the latter pro- 
EG EB > posed t * t 
the bill should be paid by half the company, who 
should be selected by drawing lots, or counting 
out. He was an ingenious fellow, and had evi- 
dently so planned the matter beforehand that the 
four Englishmen were to pay. They sat at table 
in the order shown in the diagram, where E 
stands for Englishman and I for Irishman. The 
wily Hibernian proposed that they (the Irishmen) 
should select a number, and, starting at an in- 


moves the ring again, 
say to the 1, scoring 9; 
and so on. The player 5 
who scores 37, or forces 

his opponent to score 
more than 37, 





dividual to be chosen by the Englishmen, count 
out the required four. Thus, if the Englishmen 
had required them to start at No. 1, or No. 5, the 
Irishman who had the matter in hand would have 
counted 18 in the direction of the arrows, and th 
lots would fall on four Englishmen successivel} 
But when the Englishmen desired him to star 
at No. 3, he, by a stupid mistake, selected th 
number 33, which, as it happened, resulted in 
counting out all the Irishmen! My corresponden: 
learnt that poor Paddy had to pay for his blunder 
afterwards, when his friends got him alone. Now 
what is the smallest number the Irishman shoul 
have selected to count out all the Englishmen 
starting at No. 3? Remember that when a man 
is counted out he gets up from the table and 
not included any more, so you strike him out wit 
your pencil, the counting starting again at th 
next man. Count in the direction of the arrow.”’ 

They spent some time over this puzzle. Th 
Major was the first to find the solution, as it hap- 
pened to be somewhat in a line with which h 
was familiar. 


THe CuristMAs Boxes. 

“T have got a queer little money puzzle for 
you,’’ said the Lawyer. “A client of mine told 
me that he had once spent one hundred English 
silver coins in Christmas boxes, giving every 
person the same amount, and it cost him exact); 
£1 10s. Id. Can you tell just how many person 
received the present, and how he could‘have man- 
aged the distribution? "’ 

“Is that odd penny all right?’’ asked th. 
Major. The Lawyer assured him that it was. 


MATRIMONY. 

“Here is a little puzzle game,’’ explained the 
Parson, removing a heavy signet ring from one of 
his fingers. ‘It is called ‘ Matrimony,’ and I shal! 
be interested in seeing what you make of it. Ri: 
gard the four fingers of one hand as marked 1, 2 
3, 4, and the thumb as marked 5. There are tw 
players, who play alternately. The first play: 
places the ring on any finger, say the 5, whic 
to a different finger at 


scores 5; then the 
‘p 
each play.”’ 


second player removes 
the ring to another 

“Well,’’ asked the Doctor,.“ which player ough: 
to win? The first or the second? ’’ 


finger, say 3, and adds 
that number, scoring 8; 
“That is just what I want you to determine,’’ 


then the first player re- 





wins. 
Remember that the 
ring must be removed 
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the Parson replied.. It is said that if you play this 
game on the hand of a lady and win you will be 
successful in matrimony. Whether this be true or 
not, I am convinced that success in either game 
depends on. skill.’’ 

“Undoubtedly,’’ said the Squire, “yet more 
skill is sometimes required to get the ring on the 
wedding-ring finger than on any of the others.’’ 


Gornc To MARKET. 

“This is a curious little paradox,’’ broke in the 
Major, after they had decided to postpone their 
consideration of the last puzzle.’’ It quite per- 
plexes a good many people. Two neighbouring 
farmers drive to their market town, twenty 
miles distant. Hodge drives there at twelve miles 
an hour and returns at eight miles an hour, thus 
taking four and one-sixth hours on the double 
journey. Tompkins drives both ways at ten miles 
an hour, taking four hours only on the double 
journey. Now, seeing that both men drive at the 
average speed of ten miles an hour, why does one 
take longer than the other? ”’ ; 

“Yes, it certainly looks queer,’’ the Parson 
admitted, “for a half of the sum of 12 and 8 
gives an average of 10, and half of 10 added to 
10 also gives 10, and yet it is clear that Hodge 
takes ten minutes longer than Tompkins.”’ 

They soon discovered the reason for the para- 
dox. Perhaps the reader can do the same. 

NinE HorsEs IN A STABLE. 

“In introducing this puzzle,’’ said the Doctor, 
displaying a diagram of which we give a copy, “I 
will ask you to regard the thirteen squares as 
stalls in a stable, and the nine numbered counters 
as horses. It is required to remove horse No. 1 
to stall No. 1, all the other horses returning to 
their proper places, as at present. They are all 

1 23 4 6 6.7 8 9 10 
LIsielalstoo's Oo) 
OG 
kickers, so you cannot place two horses in the 
same stall or pass a horse through an occupied 
stall. You must move them one at a time to an 
unoccupied stall, if it can be approached without 
breaking the conditions. And you may go any 
distance that is possible in a move. Can you do 
it in the fewest possible moves? ”’ 
They tried the puzzle in turn, but it was the 


Squire who first succeeded in solving it in the 
fewest moves possible. 





Tue Six Vowe s. 

“TI wonder how long it will take you,”’ said the 
Parson, “to solve this word puzzle. I write down 
the six vowels in their alphabetical order, thus: 

AEIOUY 
with spaces between them. Without disturbing 
their order, it is required to insert six consonants, 
not necessarily all different, so as to form an 
English word.’’ 





They soon found a well-known word that 
seemed to solve the puzzle, but the Parson 
pointed out that they only used five consonants 
instead of six. In the end he had to show them 


the right word. 


A Queer Worn. 

“Perhaps you can tell me,’’ said the Squire, 
“what English word in common use will describe 
a person or thing not to be found in any place 
whatever, which yet, with no other alteration than 
a mere space between the syllables, will correctly 
describe that person or thing as being actually 
present at this very moment.”’ 

The word was duly discovered, and then the 
Major presented the following neat little cutting- 
out puzzle. 


Tue Swiss Frac. 

“Here is a drawing,’’ said the Major, producing 
a sketch of which we give a facsimile, “of a small 
Swiss flag that I possess. It is of silk—a white 
cross on a red ground. As I have no use for the 
flag, and propose to cut out the cross and throw 
it away, using the remaining red portion to make 
a square cushion cover, can you show me how it 
is possible to cut that red portion into only two 
pieces that will fit together and form a perfect 
square without any waste of material? No turn- 
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ings for joining need be allowed for, and do not 
forget that the white cross is discarded.”’ 

The Lawyer first hit on the idea of the solution, 
and the Doctor found the exact way of cutting it 
into the required two pieces. The record shows 
that this was the last puzzle produced that night, 
and after it was solved the party soon broke up. 
There is a little note added by the Parson at the 
foot of the page: “This was, I think, without 
exception, the pleasantest evening that we five 
puzzle cranks, as it seems the neighbours call us, 
ever spent together.”’ 

(Solutions will appear next week.) 








A NEW YEAR’S WISH 


O work under constant thwarting, but to work with- 

out bitterness; to live each day with kindliness when 
our own srength is exhausted and there is little sweetness 
in our lot; to keep hold of sure values when the individual 
effort has gone awry; to know that we are misplaced, and 
yet that the eternal order is undisturbed; to know that 
justice may be delayed for a century and still arrive in 
ample time.—Selectea. 
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THE VISITOR 

XCEPT for a flickering star or two glimpsing through 

the rushing wrack of cloud,’ the night was black as 
Erebus, or worse. It was certainly worse than Erebus 
could be to Private Mulroyd, of the now world-famous 
“ Unbeatables,” who, limping to the Field Ambulance a 
mile behind the firing-line for the good of his splintered 
arm, had lost his way and was—goodness knows where! 

he didn’t. 

Except for the distant boom of heavy guns, there was 
silence, or so it seemed; but he was now so used to, so 
deaf to, the infernal din of war; so satisfied and ‘‘fed 
up” with his own particular trouble, that he would not 
have lent the attention of half-an-ear even to Pandemonium 
had it raged just then. 

Mulroyd was hopelessly lost; dog-tired, wet through, 
muddy from heels to eyebrows; and that burning, throb 
bing, bleeding arm, tied in a sling, somehow, by a 
Samaritan of a corporal whose knowledge of first-aid was 
nothing like so gqod as his skill in opening sardine tins 

that arm punished him with its present pain and the 
horrible possibilities. He was prepared for the worst; 
had visions of gangrene nastier than the knife. But only 
at the heaviest moments of that depressing, dragging 
journey did he think such repulsive thoughts. He was 
too good, too well-plucked and primed with the splendid 
spirit of British manhood, to be guilty of grousing. 

So he plodded along; and only after a most severe 
like twenty-thousand concentrated twinges in one 
did he feel for a moment down- 


twinge 
fierce pang of 
hearted. 

He paused, stopped, swayed wit! 
himself, continued his way. 

“And it’s Christmas Eve,” 
Eve! A merry Christmas! 
bells with this mud! 

He had been hit soon after midday, but because of those 
blithering Taubes and the searching shell-fire which seared 
and damned every square yard behind the trenches, was 
unable to go in search of hospital treatment until night 
had fallen. And now even the stars had not the decency 
to shine and helo him to steer his way; he had lost his 
bearings and might be heading in any direction—even to 
At anv moment he might get the challenge 
worse still,'the ping of a bullet from 


agony 


giddiness, recovered 
he muttered. ‘‘ Christmas 
There ought to be some joy 


Germany ! 
of a 
some suspicious and friendly rifle. 

Mulroyd plodded along the sort of road that had grown 
too familiar to him and his comrades. The mud was 
knee-deep in places; but he had an instinct that under 
the mire, rutted by the wheels of transport waggons, 
motor lorries, and loaded ambulances, was the original 
making of a granite road; and so he struggled along. 

There was no one to direct him. The minutes passed ; 
even to colder and was 


sentry, or, 


the night wind seemed grow 
ridden with wet. 
His feet le reed ; 


their. strength had deserted him He 
in an aching loneliness; one of 


tel. a le Pool wars In 
numerable victims in a hewling waste. 

His arm reminded him of his wound and the worse 
possibilities to come. He gritted his teeth. 

Then he lurched against something—an obstruction—of 
wood He felt. carefully, doubtfully, with his free hand. 
He traced its outline in the darkness. 

“Christ!” he murmured. Was it oath or prayer? 

He remembered old comrades and shivered. His spirits, 
which bravery had buoyed up, sank suddenly plumb. He 
gave up ho xe of finding the field ambulance that night. 

He was then aware of a building, or the remains of one, 
standing against the dimness of the sky; and went to- 
wards it, glad of any shelter. He heaved his tired limbs 
along, helping himself forward with his one hand by 
clinging to the clustered, invisible crosses marking the 
mounds and graves 


It was a cross 
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The building was a wreck; three walls and débris, that 
was all. So much he realised in the darkness; but it was 
enough. He was glad of its shelter. 

He found a corner giving protection from the wind 
He sat there, crouching for the conservation of bodily 
warmth, and pitied himself heartily. He nibbled a fra; 
ment of hard biscuit found in his haversack; and after 
a while slept. 

He must have slept well on thé whole, though he woke 
at intervals, for he was surprised to find dawn had 
come. At once he remembered it was Christmas Day 
Even in his wretchedness the thought inspired the shado 
of a smile. 

He-=looked out at the misty graveyard, full of stiff 
standing, simple crosses of rough-hewn wood, enclose 
by a broken wall that appeared foolish as well as patheti 
in its ruin, and the chapel—yes, it was a chapel. 

He stared about him with vague curiosity, forgetting 
his own unhappy condition, and studied the tarnished 
painted decoration under a destroyed window whic! 
marked where the altar had stoed. The might of mar 
the devilish inventions of martial determination, ha: 
wreaked their violence on—this! 

Mulroyd, in his stark discomfort and pain, thought wit 
pity of the joys habitual to fhe season. He thought of 
religion, its comfort and promises, and now! Th 
Church—the ideal as well as the edifice—had, it seeme 
to him, crumbled before the fury of the guns. In th 
midst of his personal misery he smiled again; but ver 
sadly. 

“Christ!” he murmured to himself thoughtfully, wit 
almost a feeling of worship. 

Then of a sudden he saw. A vision flashed into actu 
alitv. The altar that had been the centre and focus of 
worship in that ruined, battered, consecrated place was 
there still, but—shadowy; and before it knelt One 
suffering agony, with scarred hands upraised to heaven 

Mulroyd heard the divine words : 

as if this cup may not pass away from Me 

and closed his eves. He sank to his knees. 


(continued ) 


When he looked again the Visitor had gone. 
Mulroyd had forgotten his own wound in the thought 
of a greater sorrow. 
E. LAWRENCE. 


A GREAT GIFT 

STORY comes into my mind which I read somewhere 
A\not very long ago, a story told about Tolstoi, the 
great Russian writer. He was going along the street 
one bitter winter's day, and he saw a beggar-man lying 
there in the dirt and the cold, shivering, hungry, his eves 
bloodshot for want of food; and as Tolstoi passed th 
beggar-man asked for alms. Tolstoi stopped. He put. his 
hand in his pocket, searched all round but could find 
nothing, not a copper, so he stooped down and _ tool 
the beggar-man by the hand and said, ‘‘I am so sorry 
brother, I have got no gift with me.’’ And the face of 
the beggar 7.an was illumined with light. ‘‘Ah,”’ he said 
as he looked up. ‘‘but you called me ‘ brother,’ and that 
was a great gift.” Yes, and maybe as we deal wit! 
humanity, as you deal with it wherever you find it, you 
want to look upon humanity not merely as such, but as 
being divine, because as long as a person has a soul ther 
is a spark of divinity in that person, and you want t 
help that person and bring that person nearer God 
your work. How can you do it’ Ah, well, at times 
may be by words, at times it may be by deeds, but 
you want to lead the people you come in contact wit! 
nearer to God and nearer the face of Jesus, the chie! 
way you will do that work is by being like Christ 
yourselves. Then—I cannot tell you how—but the 
somehow or another, it will come out of you and you w 
do your Christian work—and after all, there is nothins 
more needed for the world than that.—/ather Murray «ft 
the Summer Retreat (Lloyd Square) of members of the 
Guild of &t. Barnabas. 
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“ALL'S FAIR .. .!” 


A Srory or Exmoor. 
OW the Bucks and the Clutterbucks had quarrelled 


iN from the time when; as the gossips thereabouts’ 


1, “*they come over with Willum in 1066.” And a 
dred years ago or so they were still hard at it, keeping 
tic old family feud going, hammer and tongs. If there 

nothing else to wrangle about there was always a pas- 
e or a right of way, or, if the worst came to the worst, 
ate, for their estates adjoined, and any stick was good 
enough to beat each other with. Moreover, Sir Toby 
Clutterbuck was a man of his word. “I said I would 

ep it up,” he was often heard to boast jovially, ‘‘and I 

have, for thirty years!” Needless to say, there was no 
feeling on his part; it was part of the inheritance, that 
all. But on the part of the Honourable Lumpkin 
Buck there was much bitterness, and the two families had 
no direct dealing, all their communications being made 
uugh their respective lawyers. 
ut there came a time when young Dashwood Buck and 
tty Mistress Ann Clutterbuck met, met again by stealth 
the frontier of the two estates, and—fell in love, 
ply, wholeheartedly, and with the sentiment proper to 
period. And thereby hangs this story. 


I. 

he fun was fast and furious on that Christmas Eve 
the Old Hall, the home of the Clutterbucks. At the 
Grange, where the Bucks had always lived, things were 
ferent, for the Honourable Lumpkin was gouty, bad tem 
ered, irascible, and avoided by his neighbours. There is 
doubt that it was better to be a tenant of Sir Toby! 
he was as jolly as his name, and loved to have young 
ple round him and to hear their merry laughter. So 
this Christmas Eve his big hall was filled with guests ; 
largest mistletoe bough that could be found for twenty 
les round hung from the beam; the merriest of guests 
vathered at the long tables loaded with good cheer, and 
the musicians’ gallery held the best musicians that the 
ntryside could produce, bass-viol, fiddle, clarionet 

1 all. 
Sir Toby himself led off “Sir Roger” with the oldest 
inhabitant, Betty Martin, while Lady Selina chose for 
partner little Ralph, the six-year-old grandson of the 
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THE GOSSIPS SAID, ‘“‘THEY COME OVER WITH WILLUM.” 
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“T am not sure, however,” she said, ‘‘that I approve of 
Ann dancing with that handsome young flunkey you have 
just brought down from London, Toby. I think you 
should speak to her yourself, the saucy jade!” 

“Oh, no harm done, my dear,” answered the jolly 
Squire. “Let young folk enjoy themselves in their own 
way. “Live and let live, that’s my motto.” 

Aunt Selina, however, kept a stern eye on the “goings 
on’”’ of her niece, Mistress y adh, and when that eye caught 
sight of the two actually under the mistletoe, she deemed 
it time to speak her mind. 

“Ann, I will not tolerate this behaviour,’’ she said 
severely, as soon as she caught her niece alone ina corner. 
“Tt is neither seemly nor right, and your uncle strongly 
disapproves of your conduct.’’ 

Pretty Mistress Ann dropped her aunt a low curtsey 
and blushed to the roots of her hair. And for the rest 
of the evening she avoided the new footman and danced 
with the village children. 

After the dancing came the Mummers, and there were 
roars of laughter at their. antics when, blown in through 
the big hall door by the winter blast that swept across 
the moor, they stood among the guests in their strange 
disguises. 

**T have an idea!” cried Ann. ‘‘We will all disguise 
ourselves, and then Uncle Toby shal! give a prize to the 
one that guesses first who we are.” The idea was im 
mensely popular, and soon the hall was a buzz of talk, 
and a medley of curious figures, some with blackened faces 
and others bedizened like Arabs, in Paisley shawls, for 
which Aunt Selina’s oak chests had been ransacked 


IT. 

Two figures stole cautiously out by the walled garden 
through the apple walk, over the drawbridge that spanned 
the moat, and into the wood. Both were warmly wrapped 
in long cloaks; one wore a big beaver bonnet and large 
horn spectacles. When they were safely out of sight of 
the Hall she raised the veil that had covered her face, 
took off the spectacles, and looked up, laughingly, into 
her companion’s eyes. 

‘‘We kept them pretty busy guessing,” she cried gaily. 
‘“‘Was it nof an excellent idea?” 

“Clever Mistress Ann!” said the new London footman, 
kissing the pink cheek held up to him. Then the two 
conspirators stumbled on through the 
wood in the cold and darkness 

The wind was howling through the 
boughs overhead and screaming across 
the Moor when, emerging from the 
wood, they came out on the road that 
runs from south to north for many 
miles before it joins the Great North 
Road that, in those davs. was infested 
by highwaymen. 


II] 


“Clutterbuck! Toby Clutterbuck ! ”’ 
cried Lady Selina. 

“My dear,” answered~ the Squire 

goodhumouredly. He had just seen 
the last of the guests into the harvest 
waggon which was to take them to 
their scattered homes in the outlying 
hamlets on the Moor, and had come 
back into the brilliantly lighted hall 
for one last bumper of spiced ale 
, ; before bedtime. 
F “Too bad of Ann to leave us to 
finish the game without her,’’ he said, 
rubbing his hands over the blazing fire 
on the open hearth. ‘‘But she will 
- always have her fun! Well, well, we'll 
make her pay for it to-morrow, under 
on - the mistletoe, eh, my dear? ’”’ 

But the words that Lady Selina 
whispered in his ear brought a very 
different look to his round, jolly face, 
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and in ten minutes he was astride his good horse Black 
Hector, and galloping across the Moor. 

‘““The jade!’’ he muttered again and again, as he dug 
his spurs into his steed and bent his head against the 
bitter wind. 

The road, as already stated, was infested with highway- 
men, and Sir Toby had not gone many miles before he 
was accosted. 

“Your money ar your life!’’ Two dark figures wearing 
masks and wrapped in long riding coats with many capes 
suddenly rose up out of the darkness, and presented their 
pistols at his head. 

‘‘Stand and deliver!” they cried. 

‘**Scoundrels !” shouted Sir Toby, laying about him with 
his riding-stock. But it was a case of two to one, and in 
a few seconds he was unhorsed, bound, gagged, and 
dragged to where, under the lee of a hillock, a post chaise 
was waiting. Strapped to the rumble, like any piece of 
luggage, the unfortunate gentleman was forced to travel 
many miles on that bitter night, a prisoner, closely watched 
by one of the horsemen, while his own horse, harnessed 
to the chaise, helped to make the cavalcade go more 
quickly northward. 


IV. 

In the little parlour of the “Green Dragon” sat two 
men, or rather one sat and the other stood looking down 
upon him with an amused twinkle in the corner of his eye. 
The seated one was elderly, plump, and jovial by nature, 
but at this moment wearing a troubled look. The other 
was a handsome young man, well set up, with a frank, 
manly face 

‘And how long do you intend to keep me here?” 
“ir Toby 

“T am just wondering,” said 
politely. ‘“ What do you say to a bargain, sir, 
ransom? ” 

“T have told you already that I have no money with 
me, not a groat.”’ 

“Tt is not a money bargain that I have in mind. My 
friend, whom you had the pleasure of meeting on the 
Moor. . .” 

‘‘Pleasure!” grumbled Sir Toby. “Not much pleasure 
in being held up by gentlemen of the road, threatened, 
robbed of your horse, and tied to the rumble of a rattle- 
trap of a post chaise and for¢ ed to sit there, frozen to the 
marrow, for miles on the most villainous road in the whole 
kingdom ! He stretched out his hands to the fire, and 
took another sip from the mug of spiced ale »t his elbow. 

“ We have not dealt unnecessarily hardly with vou, sir, 
I hope?” said the young man. “ But now, to business. 
My friend, as I was about to tell-you, when you inter- 
rupted me, is in a pretty enough fix. He has, in a word, 
run away with a lady, and they are to be married as soon 
as we can get to Gretna Green.’”’ The Squire was listen- 
ing, open-mouthed with horror. “ But. with this bitter 
wind against us, it is doubtful if we shall ever reach it, 
for we have already been too long on the road.” 

A horrible fear was upon Sir Toby. ‘‘What sort of a 
fellow is this friend of yours?” he asked, his teeth 
chattering. 

“Oh, a miserable sort of a man, wall-eyed, lame. . .”’ 

“Ah.” said Sir Toby, immensely relieved. ‘‘And the 
lady?” 

“As old as the hills, blind of one eye, and ugly, too, 
by all accounts.” 

‘“And they are to marry? A fine pair, egad!” laughed 
the Squire with a load lifted from his kind old heart. It 
was not Ann, then. But he had still to find her, for the 
words that Aunt Selina had whispered were: “Ann has 
run off with that fine flunkey you brought from London 
Town.” A pretty kettle of fish! And here he was, a 
prisoner. Well, he must escape, by fair means or foul, 
und renew the search. 

“What have I to do with these persons?” he asked. 
“Give the lady away. There is a clergyman lives hard 


asked 


the other, coolly but 
by way of 





CHRISTMAS STORIES, PUZZLES, AND GAMES (continued) 





by, and I will have him sent for, if you will have the 
kindness to act the part of father to the old dame, who 
it seems, has a strange fancy that the marriage wil! not 
be valid unless she is given away in proper style.” 

Is that all? I shall be free when it is done?” asked 
Sir Toby eagerly. He panted to be on the road again, in 
pursuit of Mistress Ann and the scapegrace flunkey. 

“ Free as air! My hand upon it.”” They grasped hands 
and, still further to ratify the bargain, drank a bun per 
of ale. 

A moment later there entered a lame, wretched loo ng 
man, with a shade over one eye. He was accompanied by 
a bent old woman wearing large horn spectacles, and so 
muffled in a great cloak that it was impossible to judge 
how true the young man’s description of her might be ‘A 
boot boy was sent for the clergyman, and all seemed tu be 


, going well when the old woman threw off her cloak and 


cried, ‘‘Uncle Toby! I can’t pretend a moment lonver 
And if you won't give me away willingly I vow I siall 
go back with you to the Old Hall, and never, never |:-ave 
you and dear Aunt Selina again as long as I live!” 

Before the astonished Sir Toby had recovered from this 
fresh shock, the old man with the wall eve straightened 
himself, tore off the shade, and revealed the features of 

- whom? 

Sir Toby sat staring in dumb astonishment. He knew 
the face, and yet. . . . This was certainly a gentleman, if 
only a gentleman of the road. : 

“ Egad, sir!’’ he thundered, when he could find breath 
to speak. “Are you my new flunkey, or are you not?” 

“TI was, sir,’’ said the young man, who was even | 
handsome than his friend, and who spoke in the accents « 
a gentleman and a scholar, “for a very few days—wit 
a purpose.” He swept Sir Toby a courtly bow that | 


away what little remaining breath remained in that gentle 
man’s body. i 
“Bat. . 


*“Dashwood Buck, at your service, sir! 
. but . . .” stammered Sir Toby, holding the 
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““‘WHAT DO YOU SAY TO A BARGAIN, SIR, BY WAY OF 
RANSOM? ” 
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Exactly meets 
to-day’s needs 


Its particular value in the hospital 
has received remarkable confirmation 
during the war. 


OXO presents its nutrients in an 
easily assimilable form, it stimulates 
the heart’s action, and is a valuable 
It is ready in a 
moment and better and much cheaper 
than home-made beef-tea. 


OXO 


Nurses. 


is a boon to Doctors and 
It is easily prepared and— 
with a few biscuits—enables one with 
to meet 


greater facility the many 


urgent calls occasioned by the war. 


From a Hospital :— 


“Our 60 beds are always occupied by 





men from —-, all of whom arrive in 
a condition of extreme anzmia and debility. 


Societies sent 
us some OXO, which has proved a god 
send. It would, I feel sure, give you real 
pleasure -to see the men’s appreciation of 
a cup of OXO.” 


Recently one of the 
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WITHOUT STAIN 
on IRRITATION 





Aseptic. 


Antiseptic. 





IN CONSTANT USE IN FLEET, FIELD AND PRIVATE PRACTICE 





en Iodine preparations stain, irritate and 
e skin. IODEX is free from ever 
undesirable action; it is bland, powerfully anti- 
septic, healing and absorptive. In addition to 
its well-known value in Chilblains, Gout, 
Rheumatism, Goitre, Enlarged Glands, Ring- 
worm, Eczema, and Inflammatory Conditions, 
IODEX is excellent for Wounds, Sores, 
etc., and as a General Surgical Dressing. 





A Special War Package of IODBX will be sent sree to 
every Nurse who has not received a sample of JODEX 
from us previously. Pisase mention permanent address. 


IODEX is issued in 1 oz pots, Price 1/3 
To be obtained from most Chemists, 


MENLEY & JAMES, Ltd., 39, Farringdon Rd., 
LONDON, E.C. 1. 
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weather, 
with its 
accom- 
C panying 
changes, 
the war 
worker 
carries on, doing men’s work and running men’s risks. 
The weather makes no difference, but nevertheless the 
complexion often suffers. Oatine should be used 
regularly before going out aud after returning trom 
work, because it will preserve the complexion from all 
the harmful effects of exposure. 

“ It contains natural oil which it restores to the 
minute oil glands beneath the skin, thereby nourishing 
the skin so that it cannot crack or as or become sore. 
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Oatine is also invaluable for the hands. It is 
The War-time Workers’ Face Cream. Oatine 
can be obtained from all Chemists and Stores and many 
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arms of his chair and trying vainly to say something 
articulate. 

Then, being the jovial, live-and-let-live, delightful person 
he was, he gave it up. He lay back in his chair and went 
off into a paroxysm of laughter. The other three laughed 
with him, so relieved were they at this climax of their: plot. 

“You jade!’’ laughed the Squire. “You saucy jade! 
And you, you young scapegrace....” He tried to be 
severe, but failed hopelessly. ‘‘And you,” addressing the 
handsome young man with the twinkle, “‘you. . . you 
... He was entirely and utterly spee hless, and could 
only laugh and laugh again. “A pretty trick to play on 
an old man on Christmas Eve,”’ he said, as soon as he 
could collect his wits and his words. ‘‘And what would 
your father say to it, young Dashwood Buck? ”’ 

“Dear Uncle,” said Ann, throwing herself at his feet 
and lifting her sweet face for the kiss he imprinted on 
it, ‘‘we should never have played this trick on you had 
it not been for your quarrel with the Bucks. You know 
very well that Dashwood’s father would never have con 
sented to our being married, so it was the only way!” 

Here the handsome young man put in a word. Gently 
and courteously, but quite firmly, he reminded Sir Toby 
of the bargain, ratified in-a bumper of spiced ale. Also 
that until his promise was fulfilled he was a prisoner. 


‘And I know, sir,’’ he added, “ that you pride yourself 
on keeping your word.” 
‘‘How do you know that?” cried Sir Toby, hugely 


pleased, and quite won over by the young man’s frank 
manner, in spite of the fibs he had told. 
“Who does not know it?” queried the 
with a bow 
“ Pardon me, sir,” 


young man 


cried Dashwood Buck, “ allow me to 


introduce my very good friend and fellow student at 
Oxford, Viscount Rushaway.” 
‘Your servant, sir,”’ said the young man 


‘*When I think of the scoundrelly lies you told me about 
my niece,”’ cried the Squire, ‘‘I’ve half a mind to break 
my word and wash my hands of the whole affair. But 

it’s Christmas Eve, and I'll keep my promise. But 
the wedding shan’t be here. It must take place from the 
Old Hall, and we must do it in style. Ho! The chaise! 
And my horse! Home, with all the speed we may!” 

So once more the party got upon the road, but taking 
a southerly direction this time, and before Aunt Selina 
was awake from the first sleep she had had ever since she 
discovered the flight of Mistress Ann, they were back at 
the Hall, and the news had spread over the whole country- 
side that the old feud was forgotten, and that young 
Dashwood Buck and Mistress Ann Clutterbuck were to 
“‘make a match of it.’ 

But best of all was that the Honourable Lumpkin Buck 
and Sir Toby Clutterbuck shook hands at the wedding, 
and drank each other’s health in a bottle of the very oldest 


and rarest port that the cellars at the Grange could 


produce ! 

Thus the ancient 
the Clutterbucks became good friends, 
so to this dav 


feud was ended, and the Bucks and 
and have remained 


Gerrrupe VAUGHAN. 








OLD trie nds, old scenes, will lovetier be, 
\s more of Heaven in each we see; 
“ome softening gleam of love and prayer 


Shall dawn on every cross and care. 
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CHRISTMAS PRESENT? ” 


“ ALL’S CLEAR.” 


WaEN we hear the call ‘Take Cover” 
Ringing, ringing, far and near, 

Then we seek a place of safety 

With our hearts awake to fear. 

The thought that hovers with us. 

As patiently we wait, 
Is—Shall we hear the magic 
Or will they come too late? 
When the guns have ceased their firing 
We strain our ears to hear 

The magic words ring down our street, 
All’s Clear! All’s Clear! 


““WHERES MY 


words 


Shall we learn a simple lesson 

In these times of strain and 

The need of God’s protection 

And our own unworthiness’? 

There is only one “safe cover ”’ 

Under God’s Almighty wing. 

If we know Him as our Saviour 

We can trust our lives with Hin 

Let us then at once ‘‘Take Cover,” 

Trust to Him and have no fear, 

Just simply, humbly following 

In the path He makes ‘All Clear.” 
JESSIE 


stress 


All’s Clear! 
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CHRISTMAS GREETINGS FROM THREE SISTERS IN FRANCE! 
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Freedom from PAIN 
accelerates the progress 


° ee , 
of your patient 
There is no more certain relief for the pain of the ail- 


ments shown in the adjoining panel than Thermogene. 


Thermogene gives the patient that peace and pain-free 
ease that means so much on the road to recovery. 


THERMOGENE 


I CURATIVE WADDING 


Thermogene is recommended by Doctors and Nurses throughout the professions. 
It is us sed im the Naval and Military Hospitals and by the British Red Cross. 
It can be obtained of all Chemists and Drug Stores at 1/14 and 2/9 per box. 


Write for free illustrated booklet to 


THERMOGENE BUREAU, T31, Haywards Heath, SUSSEX. 
































THERMOGENE 


proved relief for: 


Rheumatism 
Bronchitis 
Lumbago 
Sciatica 
Neuralgia 
Chest Colds 
Sore Throats 
Sprains 
Muscular Pains 

* Pleurisy 

* Pneumonia 
* Also seek Medical advice 
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@ Vitality 


F enfeebled by worry, or 
worn out by over-work, 
you can quickly regain 
strength and vitality by the 
aid of Hall’s Wine. 
Delay may mean a serious illness. 
A course of Hall’s Wine now will 
stave off colds, influenza, and those 
other dangers which always attack 
the weak and worn out. 
Hall’s Wine gives vitality to the 
whole system. It strengthens the 
weak, and helps the nerve-worn and 
over-wrought. And the good that 
Hall’s Wine does is lasting. 
A patient writes: ‘‘I know the great 
value of Hall’s Wine in cases of Neuras- 
thenia and General Weakness. I am 


stronger now than I have been for nearly 
two years, thanks to Hall’s Wine.”’ 


Halls 
Wine 


The Supreme Restorative 


GUARANTEE—Buy a bottle to-day. If, after 
taking half of it you feel no real benefit, return to 
us the half-empty bottle and we refund outlay. 


Extra Large Size, 4/6. 
Smatiier Size, 2/9. 

Of all Wine Merchants, and Grocers 

and Chemists with Wine Licences, 
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Hot Water Bottle 


\V ITH a reputation for reliability and perfect 
construction, known throughout the world 
for its adaptability to all conditions and climates. 
N ADE by the Firm of “Ingrams, London, 
Specialists in the scientific manufacture o/ 
India Rubber Goods for over 70 years, and whos« 
Brand on any Rubber article is a Guarantee ol 
Quality. 
4 ter “ Eclipse” Hot Water Bottle is fitted wit! 
patent stopper, No. 107940. The object of 
this important invention is to overcome the ol 
trouble of lost washers and ‘“‘leakage.” Fig. 1 show 
in section, the Patent Rubber Covered screw 
Stopper; the black solid 
parts representing the 
rubber covering gripping 
(1) the brass _ flange 
making it a fixture, so 
that no loss of washer 
is possible, the broad 
solid seating (2) when 
the stopper is serewed 
down renders it 
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Absolutely ; Watertight. PATENT NO. 20798 
CAN BE OBTAINED AT ALL CHEMISTS OR STORES 
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CHRISTMAS STORIES, 
GAMES FOR CHILDREN’S PARTIES 


By Frio Lancaster. 
DETECTIVES. 

‘UT up quite a number of cardboard tickets, mark one 

< “detective” and three ‘“‘burglars,” the rest remain 
blank. 
[he players sit round in a circle, and the cards are 
shu‘lled and put in a small bag which is nassed round, 
ea player dipping his hand in and taking one. The 
players glance at the cards they have drawn, but tell no 
one what they are, hiding them in their hands. 

(he one who draws the detective card must go round 
asking questions, which may be answered in any way 
except yes or no. : 

Should a player use either of these words the detective 
demands to see his card; if he a to be a burglar 
he is out, if not he must pay a forfeit. Often a sudden 
question or a swift assertion, “‘You are the burglar, 
show your card,” will take a man unawares. 

‘ the detective has not found the three burglars after 
going round three times he must pay a forfeit. The cards 
again shuffled and dealt out before the game can go on. 


THE FARMYARD AUCTION. : 

his game is great fun for the little folk, especially if 
you have a brisk and merry auctioneer. 
’ First, each player is given the name of some creature 
from the farmyard. This is very simple, no matter how 
many players you may have, because they can be distin- 
guished by calling them the Alderney cow, the old cow; or 
the buff hen, the black hen, the white hen, and so on. 

fhe players sit round in as big a circle as you can 
make, the auctioneer stands in the middle and com- 
mences. The first time any farmyard animal or bird is 
mentioned the player who represents it must imitate the 
animal’s or bird’s call or cry; the second time he must 
rise from his chair, and continue walking round outside 
the circle until his name is called the third time, then 
he may go back to his seat; if his name is again ment:oned 
it counts then as the first time, and he starts over again 
in the same way; if he fails to respond as he should do 
he must pay a forfeit, and the third time he must take 
his chair and sit in the middle of the circle, for he is 
a ff 9 

Vhen the auctioneer mentions all the animals of the 
same name—the cows, the pigs, or the ducks, for in- 
stance—they must all rise and run quickly round the 
circle. If they are not seated by the time he names 
them again they must pay a forfeit. 





A FLOWER GAME. 

(he players sit where they like. The first player, near 
the door, sings aloud the name of some flower—whether 
garden, hothouse, wild, or exotic does not matter; the 
next player must at once sing out another flower, com- 
mencing with the last letter in the flower first mentioned ; 
if he cannot do this a forfeit must be paid. The first 
player sings another flower, and the one next to the for- 
feit payer must reply in the same way, and so the game 
continues round the room. 

if a player gets three forfeits to pay he is out, and 
the game is won by the last man left in. 





ROBIN HOOD. 

You want a big space to play this game—a schoolroom 
or a cleared dining-room will do splendidly. 

Robin Hood is counted out, and must stand in the 
middle of the room. The rest of the players line up at 
one end, and they must cross to the other side without 
being caught. ' 

[Three players are selected to make the journey of 
adventure each time, one of them being a charmed man 
whom Robin Hood cannot touch, 

If Robin Hood captures the charmed man he must give 
back any men he may have caught already, or if he has 
caught none he may not keep the charmed man. 

Any who are caught must help him in his work, but 
they also play under the same conditions, so thai any 


PUZZLES AND 





GAMES (continued ) 


se Aa — a charmed man may lose all the captures 
obin Hood has made. The last man Jeft in the un 
captured line becomes Robin Hood next time The 
element of uncertainty in this game makes it most exciting 


; THE LUCKY GUESS. 

This will please the children tremendously. Two players 
should be provided with small bags—one filled with 
sweets done up in tiny paper packets, and the othe: 
with nuts and little trinkets, bonbons, and other little 
toys. 

They stand with hands held up as for “oranges and 
lemons,’’ and the children form a long chain behind each 
other, as for the same game. 

The two players with the bags choose each a different 
colour, and as the children thread their way through, 
one after the other, they chop out a player and whisper : 
““What colour? ” : 

If the or mentions a colour chosen by either of 
the two players who have chopped her out she has a dip 
from her bag. If not, she must run on again. 

Flowers and birds can be used instead of colours for a 
change, and the colour, flower, or bird is changed after 
a child has been chopped out. 


A TABLE GAME. 

This game for marbles is quite easily fixed up in a few 
minutes. Get a long strip of stout cardboard and cut 
pigeon-holes along one side just about large enough to 
admit a marble easily. Over each pigeon-hole print in 
big figures a different number, varying from a mere cypher 
to twenty. This should be the highest number, but they 
should not be written in order, but something after this 
style, 5-16-1-0-4-13-0-20, and so on. Stick a V-shaped 
cardboard foot at the back, so that it will stand on the 
table. You will only require three marbles, which are 
used in turn by each player. The pigeon-holes are stood 
at the further end of the table, with a player behind them 
to capture the marbles as they come through and preven 
them rolling about the room. The rest take it in turn to 
roll their marbles, three at the same time, through the 
pigeon-holes, and a score is kept, those who first make 
sixty winning the game. Of course, you score according 
to the number over the pigeon-holes your marbles shot 
through. 











CHEAP JACK. 

The players sit round in a circle, and the game com 
mences with the player nearest the door, who turns to his 
right-hand neighbour with this remark :— 

“T am a Cheap Jack.’ 

“‘And what do you sell?” is the reply. 

The Cheap Jack may answer by giving the name of any 
article he likes; but if it is a word containing more o1 
less than two vowels he must pay a forfeit, and the third 
time he is caught napping he is ‘‘out.’’ The last man 
left in wins the game. 


THE MYSTERY MAN. 

The seats are placed in a circle and everybody is blind 
folded, except one who acts as guide. He selects the 
mysterious man from the players after they are blind 
folded, then conducts each player to a seat. After th’s 
he takes the mystery man round the circle, stopping at 
each chair. The occupant may ask the visitor eight ques 
tions, but he can disguise his voice as much as he Tikes 
in giving answers—even singing or wailing them if he 
likes. A player who can go round the circle three times 
without being recognised wins the game, but directly he 1 
recognised the one who discovered him becomes the visitor, 
and he must take a seat. A new guide is chosen after 
every change. 





SMASH! 

The players divide into four sets and sit in each corner 
of the room. A small ball—made of wool, if possible—ix 
tossed from one corner of the room to the other; if 
anyone drops or misses the ball he or she has kad 4 
“*smash,” and when a player has dropped or missed a bal! 
four times he is out. 

The set who keep their men longest win the game. 
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CHRISTMAS PUZZLES AND GAMES 
continued) 

The ball must be thrown fairly each time, and no effort 

must be made by the thrower to make the other player 

miss the ball. . If that is done the player must be “out” 

at once, instead of the one who missed the ball. 


YOUR AUNT. 

The players sit round and are numbered as they sit. 
One player takes a pencil and paper, and goes to each 
with this inquiry: ‘‘What is your aunt’s name?” jotting 
down the answer opposite the player’s number. 

The reply may be any word ending in ant—as trium- 
phant, adamant, piquant, reluctant, etc.—but any person 
giving a word quickly may easily forget and give a word 
ending in e-n-t instead of a-n-t—as solvent, prudent, etc. 
If he does a cross is put against his name instead of the 
word, or if he cannot reply while the questioner counts 
ten, or if he mentions a word that has already been given 
by another player. ; 

The player who gets four crosses to his number is 
“‘out,” and the one who first gets twenty aunts wins the 


game 


THE TWELVE ARROWS. 

Cut twelve slips of white cardboard about an inch long, 
and mark on each an arrow-head in blue or red pencil. 

One player is picked out to hide the arrow-heads, while 
the rest leave the room until this is accomplished. 

They must be hidden about the room where they can 
be found-—for instance, they must not be put between the 
leaves of any book, or slipped inside cushion-covers 
or drawers, though they may be placed in vases or 
Grevices, etc. When the players return they seek for the 
missing arrow-heads—eight minutes is allowed—and the 
one who has collected the most at the end of that time 
wins the game. The others are handed over to him, and 
hg hides them next time. A few tiny prizes should be 
provided for those who are lucky enough to discover the 
twelve 


\ TRENCHER GAME 

Seats are placed about the room in the furthest corners, 
and in as difficult a fashion to get at as possible—placing 
them back to back or behind a door, and so on. One 
stands in the middle of the room with a trencher or tray 
in his hand, while the others march round him in a ring. 
Directly the man in the middle twirls the trencher the 
players hie back to the seats fast as they can fly 
‘There must be one short, and any who do not get a seat 
before the trencher falls to the ground must pay a for 
feit. If only one remains without a seat he must stand 
in the middle next time. If there are more than one left 
standing when the trencher falls the same man must 
twirl it again. 


as 


POOR BLIND BOB. 

A blindfolded person is stood in the middle of the room 
provided with a long, slender wand—made from paper 
rolled up and tied at one end. The rest march around 
him in a ring until somebody says: ‘Poor blind Bob.” 
They then come to a standstill, and the blind man tries 
to touch the one who spoke. If he succeeds they exchange 


places; if not, he must go on until he discovers a 
speaker The ring must always come to a _ standstill 
directly a player speaks. 

THE BELL MAN. 


and a tiny bell, that can be car 
ried in the hand and concealed there, is passed round 
from one to the other. It must be allowed to jingle all 
the time, and the player who is ‘‘touch” must catch the 
man with the bell. The bell is constantly passing from 
one to another as the plavers run about the room. When 
a player is caught with the bell he must become ‘‘touch ” 
instead, as well as paying a forfeit. A small bell such as 
is used on children’s reins will do splendidly. The fun 
is very considerably heightened if there are two bells and 
two ‘‘touch” men, as well as two sides to play. Then each 
man tries to capture as many as he can to add to his side; 


One is made ‘‘ touch,” 


the side winning most men in ten minutes getting the | 


game. 











SOME CHRISTMAS CAKES 


HERE are special occasions, even in war. 

time, when cakes are permissible. Perhaps 
an old friend is coming to tea, and we want to do 
her honour; or it may be that one of our soldier 
lads comes home for a flying visit. 

“We won't be extravagant, but we must be 
festive,’’ the home folks say between smiles and 
tears, and inexpensive recipes are always welcome 
at Christmas time. 

The following are well worth trying, and are all 
within the compass of war-time outlay. There ar 








“dried eggs’? now on the market which answer 
admirably for cooking purposes, and are most 
economical in use, and, of course, the sugar used 
must be taken out of the rationed allowan 
Date Cake. 
Ingredients :- 
l cupful of regulation flour. 1 teaspoonful of cinnamon, 
$ cupful of ground rice. 4 teaspoonful of alls; 
4 lb. of finely chopped 4 cupful of water 
dates 4 cupful of brown c 
1 tablespoonful of mar- 1 tablespoonful of baking 
garine. powder. 





2 ozs. of brown sugar. 1 egg (or substitut« 


Mix the finely chopped dates with the margarine, spices 











and sugar; add the coffee and the water, a little ata 
time. Soil all together for five minutes, and set aside 
to cool. Then stir in gradually the flour mixed with 
the ground rice and baking-powder and the well-heaten 
egg. Beat thoroughly together, and put into a greased 
pan Bake for three-quarters of an hour in a good oven 






Chocolate Cookies. 





Ingredients : 





of 


choco 


2 tablespoonf ils 
late, 
4 cupful of regulatio 
1 tablespoonful of milk. 4 cupful of ground | 
1 egg (or substitute). A pinch of salt 
2 level teaspoonfuls of baking-powde 





‘of mat 


1 tablespoonful 
garine. 
} cupful of suga 









Cream the margarine and the sugar together; stir in 












the well-beaten egg with the milk, then the ground 
chocolate. flour, ground rice, and salt, blending all t 
gether quite smoothly. Roll out to half-inch thick, adding 
a little more flour if necessary, stamp into rounds with the 
top of a cup, and bake for ten minutes in a_ hot 
Prune Cake. 

Ingredients : 

4 lb. of regulation flour 1 cupful of milk and water 

4 lb. of ground rice or 1 egg (or substitute 

maize flour. 14 teaspoonfuls of baking 






powder. 
A pinch of salt. 
Stewed prunes. 


2 tablespoonfuls of sugar. 
2 tablespoonfuls of mar 
garine. 
Sift together the salt, sugar, baking-powder and 
rub in the margarine and add a little at a time, th 
Put the 1 








lour; 
well 
xture 








beaten egg, and the milk and water. 
into a well-greased pan, cover the top with stewed 
prunes cut in halves, the skin side down. Sprinkle with 





a 





a little sugar, dot with smal] lumps of margarine 











bake until set. 

This is delicious served as a pudding with /onty 
sauce. 

Fig Cake. 

Ingredients : 

2 cupfuls of stale bread- 4 teaspoonful of round 

crumbs cinnamon. 

4 cupful of sugar. j teaspoonful of ground 

1 oz. of margarine. nutmeg. 

8 ozs. of figs. 1 egg (or substitute 

A little milk, 

Chop the figs into «mall pieces after removing 
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BRITISH RED OROSS SOCIETY 


The British Red Cross Society. AND 
St. John Ambulance Brigade ST. JOHN AMBULANCE V.A.D. 
and V.A.D. 


Territorial Nursing Service. 





WE have now ready the Felt and Straw Hats 
for the members of the British Red Cross 
Society and St. John Ambulance Association 
V.A.D. The Red Cross Hat is in Navy 
Blue of approved design in 3 sizes, and 
Navy Blue band with White edging. The 
St. John Ambulance Hats are in Black and 
Black band with White edging. The prices 
of both hats are 8/6, and 14/6 in a finer quality, 


and |/- extra for box, crate and postage. WINTER, 1917. 
Loose Ribbons with Bows attached, for-Members and Officers, 1/9 each. .Badges, 1/- each. 


All the Regulation Hats, Straw or Felt, are in Stock ready to wear. Prices and full particulars 
in our New Nurses’ Catalogue, which is sent post free on receipt of a post card. 


SCOTTS 1, Old Bond Street, Piccadilly, =, 2. 


























Close to Telephone: MUSEUM 3030. 
Euston Square Station (Met. RKiy.) and Cable G Telegraphic Address: 
Warren Street Station (Tube Rly.) “BRAWOODINE, EUSROAD.” 


A. —E. BRAID « Co» Kutr. 


(OPPOSITE UNIVERSITY COLLEGE). 
30, Gower Place, Gower Street, LONDON, W.C.1. 


Contractors to—The Admiralty, H.M. War Office, India Office, Belgian Government, Crown 
Agents for the Colonies, London County Council, British and French Red Cross Societies. 


Manufacturers of Surgical Instruments, 
Hospital and Nurses’ Requisites. 








HOT 
WATER BOTTLES 


EO? TRADE MARK 





SULE AGENTS for 























7 > 
THE ‘STERLING’ RUBBER GLOVES 
(Manufactured in Canada). Jest Quality Guaranteed, 
fade of the highest grade rubber, of uniform thickness and perfect Reduced Prices. 
ipe. Fully guaranteed. The results of numerous tests show their 
superiority after many sterilizations. 
FIRM GRIP, MEDIUM WEIGHT 3/- per pair. le rs extr fo 
SMOOTH, MEVIUM WEIGHT . 2/9 per pair. 6 x 12, ¢/ Covers extra 10d 
Special Terma for Quantitics on Application. 8 jn 10, 4/6 ” ” 1/- 
linieal Thermometers, 1/9 each. 8x12,4/9_,, » 1/2 
Hypodermic Syringes, ali metal, with 2 needles, in N.P. case, each 5/6 8. 14. 5/6 1/4 
Hypodermic Syringes, all glass, with 2 needles, in N.P. case, 20 m/m | aed ” ” / 
3/9, 2 c/e 4/9, 5 c/e 11/6. 10 c/e 14/6, 20 c/c 17/-. | : / 
Hypodermic Syringes, “,Record,” complete in case with 2 needles, \ 10 x 12, 5/9 - 9 » 1/6 
20 m/im or 1 e/e 9/-, 2 c/e 12/-, 5e/c 16/6, 10 c/c 20/-, 20 c/e 30/- each Nit 4 
Dressing Scissors, 1/9 and 2/6 each. 
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Superior Glacé Kid Su Glacé Kid 
Gibson, Patent Cap. utton, Self Cap. 


PRIOE 
Postage va. 19/ 6 














your service through the post. 


SEND FOR FREE f ] 
FOOTWEAR BOOK. 


GUARANTEED ALL-BRITISH MANUFACTURE. 

The ‘BENDUBLE’ Boots and Shoes give the maximum comfort at the 
minimum cost. The pane British made and are as dainty and smart as 
any lady could wish 

They are waterproof, =e never lose that unique Gooey which has made 
them so popular with nurses and ail ladies w appre eciate ease with style. 

You are — Ss call at our sho pect the 

and styles. WW this is impossible, you can be assured 
te and absolute satisfaction through ar Postal Pitting 





Special Postal System and illustrates the various ‘ Benduble ' styles. 
FREE ON APPLICATION. 


THE ‘ BENDUBLE’ SHOE CO. (°Sf*) Commerce House, 72, Oxford St. 


Hours 0.80 te 6. Saturdays 1. (First Floor), LONDON, W. 1. 

















Fourth Edition Enlarged. 


A Handbook of Midwifery 


pm Maternity Noe urses, & Obstetric Dressers. 
By COMTNS BERKELEY, 


M.A., M.D., M.-C. CANTAB., F.R.C.P2 LOND., M.R.C.S. ENG. | 


~ 








SS 


S 


GUARANTEED HYGIENIC. 
WEAR BEST: BEST TO WEAR, 
There is no tight line in front to restrict width in use 
PRICES: 24d., 34d.. 44d.. S4d. and 64d. 

From all Drapers, Stores, Hairdressers and 
| s, The Chemists, Toilet Departments. 
If unable to obtain, write to H. W. Lake, Lid., 326, Wood 
Street, London, E.C. 2, giving name and address of your 
nearest fous or hairdreseer, and you will be supplied 
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r the Fourth Edition this popular Handbook has not 
only been thoroughly revised and re-arranged, but 


————— 
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considerably enlarged in scope to meet the further 








re mee ments of the Central Midwives Board, indicated 





addi ion of Elementary Physiology to the subjects in 


which candidates may be examined, 


Library. Vursing Mirror 


4 


Colour Frontispiece, and 74 Illustrations in the text. 


528 pages, es = net. 


| » the extension of the periods of training and the 


‘*One of the most useful works to be found in the Midwife’s | 


Prospects Post Free on Afppli 


CASSELL & £0,, LTD., LUDCATE HILL, E.C. 4 


Foster Clark’s 
You simply add water 


2. Soups 


It is well to mention “ The Nursing Times” when answering its Advertisements, 
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tems; add the breadcrumbs (collected from the bread- 
itter during the week and kept in a tin), the sugar. 
irgarine, spices, and the well-beaten egg, with just 
ugh milk or milk-and-water to moisten the whole. 
Put into a well-greased tin and bake in a good oven. 


enue 


Cocoanut Cake. 


credients :— 


cupful of margarine. § cupful of finest oatmeal. 

| cupful of milk. 4 cupful of sugar. ; 
cupful of chopped cocoa- 1 teaspoonful of baking- 
nut. powder. 

| egg (or substitute). A pinch of salt. 
cupful of regulation flour. 


Cream the margarine and sugar together; add the well- 
beaten egg, and beat thoroughly for three minutes. Then 
stir in the chopped cocoanut and the milk very slowly ; 

in the flour, fine oatmeal, and baking-powder, and 

thoroughly. The mixture should be rather stiff. 
ir into a well-greased tin and bake in a moderate oven 
about forty minutes. 
l'o see if it is done, try with a knitting needle. If this 
ies out smoothly, the cake is ready. 


Oatmeal Rock Cakes. 


redients :— 


14 cupfuls of fine oatmeal. 
1 teaspoonful of cinnamon. 


| cupful of margarine, 
4 cupful of sugar. 


egg (or substitute). 4 teaspoonful of cloves. 
cupful of regulation flour. 1 cupful of chopped nut 
teaspoonfuls of baking- meg. 

powder. A pinch of salt. 


ream the margarine with the sugar, and add the 
well-beaten egg, the flour, the oatmeal, the baking- 
powder, spices, and a pinch of salt. with just enough 
cold water or milk to make a batter that can be dropped 
from a spoon. Drop in small spoonfuls on a well-greased 
baking-sheet, and make in a hot oven. 


Cornish Potato Cakes. 


Ingredients :— 
cupfuls of mashed pota- A pinch of salt, 
toes, Pepper. 


. tablespoonfuls of flour. 

egg (or substitute). 

Mix the flour, salt, and sugar with the mashed 
tatoes; moisten with the egg, and form into little flat 

es. Cook on a greased griddle or frying-pan until 
brown on both sides. 


2 tablespoonfuls of sugar. 


Yorkshire Parkin. 
This will keep any length of time unless too well 


appreciated. ) 

Ingredients :— 
lb. of coarse oatmeal. 4 teaspoonful of carraway 
lb. of molasses, seed. 


1 oz, of well-chopped can 
died peel. 

4 teaspoonful of _bicar- 
bonate of soda. 

\lix the dry ingredients together and then stir-in the 
warmed molasses. The mixture should be fairly stiff. 
Add a little more oatmeal if necessary. Bake in a 
moderate oven in a well-greased tin, taking care that it 
does not buru. Keep im tins until required for use. It 

be even nicer in a fortnight than when first made 


ozs. of sugar. 
> ozs, of margarine. 
oz. of ground ginger. 


Eqgless Citron Cake. 
Ingredients :— 
: cupful of sugar. 4 cupful of milk. 
cupful of margarine. 4 cupful of shredded citron 
| cupful of regulation flour. 4 teaspoonful of almond 
teaspoonful of baking- flavouring, 
powder. A pinch of salt. 
ream the margarine and sugar together and add 
alternately the milk and the dry ingredients, the latter 
previously sifted together. Beat thoroughly -for five 
minutes, flavour, and bake in a well-greased tin in a 
good oven. 





Rice Griddle Cakes 
Ingredients :— 

l-cupful of boiled rice. 1} teaspoonfuls of salt. 

1 cupful of hot milk. 1 tablespoonful of sugar. 

i cupful of regulation flour. 1 tablespoonful of melted 
4 cupful of ground rice. margarine, 

2 tablespoonfuls of baking- 1 egg (or substitute 

powder. A little cold milk . 

Pour the hot milk over the well-boiled rice; cover 
closely and let it stand for some hours. Stir in the froar, 
ground rice, salt, baking-powder, and sugar, then the 
melted margarine, the well-beaten egg, and enough cold 
milk to form the mixture into a batter. Drop in spoon- 
fule on a well-greased griddle, bake brown, and serve 
very hot, 

Nut Loaf 
Ingredients :— 
2 cupfuls of brown bread- 1 egg (or substitute) 


crumbs 4 teaspoonful of salt. 
1 cupful of milk. 1 tablespoonful of mar 
2 cupfuls of chopped nute. garine 


Melt the margarine and mix in with the breadcrumbs 
and salt; add the chopped~nuts, and then the milk and 
well-beaten egg, a little at a time. Bake for an hour 
in a well-greased pan 

This is very good eaten hot 

Soft Ginger Cookies 
Ingredients :- 


4 cupful of treacle. 1 tablespoonful of warm 
1 cupful of regulation flour. milk. 
4 cupful of finest oatmeal. 4 teaspoonful of ginger. 


4 cupful of margarine. A pinch of ground cinna 


4 teaspoonful of baking mon. 
soda. A pinch of salt. 

Mix the melted treacle and margarine thoroughly to- 
gether; add the salt and spice with the baking-soda dis 
solved in the hot milk. Sift in the flour, a little at a 
time, until the mixture can be rolled out a quarter of an 
inch thick. Bake in a quick hot oven for ten minutes. 


FROM A NURSE’S DIARY 
A Munttion EXxpLosion 
if was a beautiful, warm, bright afternoon. I had 
be i 


en out visiting, and was in a house not far from 


some munition works talking to a mother, when sud- 


denly we both heard a terrific bang. It flashed across my 
mind that it might be an explosion at the place where 
her husband was working. I hastened to the door to 
find it so tightly jambed that. we had great difficulty in 
opening it. In the sky a vast quantity of thick, black 
and yellow smoke was rising. I felt sure then that it 
was an explosion, and remembered my sister in a wheel 
chair at home, alone in the house, so I jumped on my 
bicycle and literally flew home. It appeared to me as 
if every window I passed was broken. 

People were running from the homes and works near 
by; others were going to the scene of the accident to 
render help. My sister was safe so I went to the doctor 
up the street to see if I could help him. His wife told 
me he had gone to the accident, but that a number of 
people who were hurt had been to the surgery, and gone 
elsewhere. I asked her if she would send any more to 
my house, which was near, and I would do what I could 
for them. I got hot water and bandages ready, and then 
for the next three hours I was kept busy bathing and 
bandaging some very severe cuts, mostly caused by flying 
glass. One little child had a piece of glass stuck in its 
leg. It was remarkable how calm and self-controlled the 
people were, thankful to have escaped so far, and all the 
time expecting to hear another explosion. 

A number of families were rendered homeless, and a 
large building in the town was given up to them. We 
went round asking people for bedding, which was col 
lected by Girl Guides and Boy Scouts. who also made 
themselves very useful getting bales of straw to make 
mattresses. A canteen sent food, and we worked till close 
on midnight, when we were relieved by others. 


L. K. B. 
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SOME CONTRIBUTIONS FROM OUR READERS 
. the Lord all about poor Thomasina, and then I must 
THE IDEAL SISTER ‘ave dropped off a bit, and when I wakes up that |i!’ 
OW that ideal does vary at different stages of one’s | feller over there was a singing and a singing, and I'd 
life! forgotten all about my rheumatics, and thought I was 
Uut of the past there come many forms of great ideals. in ’eaven! Ain’t "E good to ’ave sent ‘im to poor old 
Before the mind’s eye there rises the remembrance of Bridget? ” 
just the kindest and sweetest sister possible to imagine, R 
full of motherliness, always ready to sympathise and for- 
give, but just lacking the firmness necessary to a right 
judgment. And yet when added years brought more wis- THE DISTRICT NURSE'S 
dom, more discrimination, it seemed to spoil the irre- pis ig RS Fat ae 
sponsible lavishness with which she had been wont to rFHANKSGIVING 
give to all who sought. «: ae — . ; 
Another ideal woman: a ruling spirit in a little kingdom O Nurses! Come, FeJOIce with me 
of sick and poor. Always so sweet and patient and un- My troubles all are o'er; 
tiring where the sufferers or their people were concerned ; Our Sup’rintendent - has returned, 
so true; 60 just; almost ‘‘too bright and good for human And rules the roost once more! 
nature’s daily food’’ seeming to live in the rarefied atmo- 
sphere of those who follow dear stern duty at all costs At night I sleep the sleep of peace; 
every step of the way. Often we felt inclined to cry My appetite is good ; 
aloud: ‘‘Oh for a little more warmth, a little more love (Does she... 1 wonder, lie awake 
and sympathy for these your fellow-workers, even for those Planning to-morrow’s food?) 
who cannot wholly breathe the air of your heights! We 
shall perhaps catch you up later on, but just now we are Though eggs and all may priceless be, 
young, and so soon tire. May we not stop and gather a And tea—O hard to get, 
few wild flowers by the wayside? Must we always toil for Since 7 am not responsible 
others’ Even take our pleasures on the mountain topes’ I need no longer fret! 
The valleys, too, are good, and we would fain dance there 
a little, while it is still spring.” Nurses and house and maid and dog 
Perhaps, after all, this dear selfless woman who hae No more are in my care; 
given her life and love, health, strength, and sympathy all 1 shall not need to mother the staff. 
to live and work among the poor, remains, and will re If there’s a raid in the air! 
main, the ideal woman for nearly all the hundreds of 
others who were privileged to call her fellow worker, Good bye, you old housekeeping books 
sister, friend Read tee Seaiiiale Millie. 
- — Fe ' 100d-bye, register big; 
Next one thinks of a strong’ soul, whom those who Mw heart’ iat feel so young 
: v hearts so light | feel so young, 
knew her loved, either for her physical beauty—-which was rn age oe j 
. 7 . want to dance a ig 
great—or for her dear friendship—which was rare and 
pr ' given only to a chosen few tut to those few ; : , , . 
now given! They remember her definite and pro- Ah! Sup’rintendents For you all, 
nounced ideas of good and joy and sweetness even in life’s I deeply, deeply feel ; 
commonest things. and how she taucht them to find whole For now I know as never before 
some and genuine pleasure in occasional waywardnese and What it costs to provide a meal ~ oA 
. ° e ° { 
frivolity. All admired her, friends, acquaintances, and 
passers-by alike. None questioned her right in any thing 
And now, sad to say, that ideal woman rules ue all with 
her dear dictatorial ways, rules us truly with a rod of A TRUE STORY 
iron, and though we still love. willv nillvy, we feel that 
we ourselves have somewhat spoiled what micht have been HE ‘All Clear” had barely sounded when a closed 
a perfect ideal. royal motor-car stopped at the entrance to the 
We are therefore still seeking, hoping to find that ideal Hospital. No ceremonial was expected, and none was 
who will prove kind vet firm: who, not forgetting that given. The matron and the house governor acted a 
we are but human, and, though not poor in this world’s | escort. The Queen’s harids were full of flowers, and more 
goods. needing much love, will give us beautv. and share flowers were carried by her lady-in-waiting. 
our joy in all things, while leaving us the freedom and The children’s ward was the most pathetic of all 
full scope of our own individuality. Graciousty the Queen bent over cot after cot, the tears 
And still we seek. Where? When? Whence shall we were in her eyes, tears of pity and indignation. One little 
find our ideal’ toddler was sitting up bravely; both little hands were 
“Once a Pro.” bandaged, and of his head and face there was only to 
be seen a saucy curl, one very blue eye, a button of 4 
T - TXT nose and a rosy mouth. And the young philosopher 
THOMASINA actually smiled irresistibly! The Queen gave hie a beauti 
1 seen g : — om . . ful rose. 
[ F was» Sealing Sots Say of Caen, Ge See “Tt’s too tall,” he lisped, ‘‘make it littler.” 
especially flies. Old Bridget was my last call. A big 7 Da er pe yg an ened gave bedi 
bluebottle was buzzing round her tiny room. I made a The Queen broke off a piec e 0 the stem and gave ha 
a pte ; : rT ; ant OF : the rose with a true mother’s smile. And I, who sa¥ 
grab—and_ slaughtered it One fiv  lese T said - tne ; id 
, > it a  - : ; the little incident, hoped that someone some day woul 
triumphant] jut, alas! A wail came from the bed - a} * i ln. — rigited him and 
‘*Oh. dearie me, dearie me! You've been and gone and tell him all anout the day when a Queen visited Mm 
killed my Thomasina, and she’s been such a friend to did his bidding —_— 
me 
Poor old Bridget! There was no comforting her, until 
a brilliant thought flashed across my mental horizon. I a ee 
left her and dashed down the rickety old staircase to SUBSTITUTE FOR WHIPPED CREAM 
the street where shons were, and returned with a sub . 
stitute for Thomasina RESS a ripe banana through a sieve, add the juice 
I tip-toed into her room. The poor old soul had cried of half a lemon, a heaping tablespoonful of sugar, by 
herself to sleep. dash of salt. and then blend it with the white of an egg. 
‘‘Why, Miss,’”’ she said, when next I called, ‘‘I told beaten stiff.—.Vursing Journal of India. 
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J. & A. CHURCHILL, PUBLISHERS 


SOME WAR BOOKS FOR NURSES. 


NOW READY. [Illustrated with 140 Original Photographs. 8s. 6d. net (postage 6d.). 


MAS SAG E 


ITS PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE. 
By JAMES B. MENNELL, M.D., B.C. Cantab., 


Medical Officer, Physico-Therapeutic Department, St. Thomas’s Hospital ; Civilian Medical Officer in charge of 
Massage Department, Military Orthopedic Hospital, Shepherd’s Bush. 


With an Introduction by Col. Sir ROBERT JONES, C.B., F.R.C.S., R.A.M.C. 








TWO NEW BOOKS by H. C. R. DARLING, M.D., F.R.C.S., Assistant Surgeon, South Sydney Hospital. 


NOW READY. With 129 Illustrations. NOW READY. With 13 Illustrations. 
8s. 6d. net (postage 5d.), 3s. net (postage 4d.). 


Surgical Nursing & Aficr-Treatment | Elementary Hygiene for Nurses. 


NOW READY. 16th Edition of Heath & Pollard. 250 Illustrations. 8s, 6d. net (postage 5d.). 


MINOR SURGERY & BANDAGING. on Gus cher woanee: 


By H. M. DAVIES, M.C., F.R.C.S., Captain R.A.M.C., Surgeon, rere College Hospital. 











“With: 4 Coloured Plates and 13 Text-figures. 8s. 6d. net (postage { 5d.) 


DIET AND DISEASE IN INFANCY. 


By H. C. CAMERON, M.D., F.R.C.P., Assistant Physician, and Physician Children’s Department, Guy’s Hospital. 


** A most satisfactory presentation of modern methods. . . . we hope it will find a large circle of readers.” —-EpINBURGH MEDICAL JOURNAL, 
Second Edition. With 20 Illustrations. 2s. 6d. net (postage 3d.). 


DOMESTIC HYGIENE FOR NURSES. 


By FRED. J. SMITH, M.D., F.R.C.P., Physician to the London Hospital. 


Sixth Edition. With 29 Iiustrations. 3s. 6d. net (postage 4d.). 


CUFF’S LECTURES ON MEDICINE TO NURSES. 








Sec cond Edition. Ww ith 4 Plates and 47 other Illustrations. 3s. 6d. net postage 5d. ). 


A MANUAL FOR MIDWIVES. 


By C. NEPEAN LONGRIDGE, M.D., M.R.C.P., F.R.C.S., Examiner to the Central Midwives Board ; and 
JOHN BRIGHT BANISTER, M. D., M.R.C.P., F. R. C.S8., Phy: sician to Out-Patients, Queen Chnciotee’ s } Hospital. 





‘*it is just the book which a family doctor can _weesimmend toa wife or 
prospective bride. . . . We should strongly advise doctors to study the volume. 
We recommend the book to women doctors and to those engaged in instructing 
adolescent giris and young women in the principles and practices governing the 
conduct of a righteous life.’”’—THE CHILD. 


NOW READY. SECOND EDITION. 38. 6d. net (postage 4d.). 


THE HEALTHY MARRIAGE 


A MEDICAL AND PSYCHOLOGICAL GUIDE FOR WIVES. 
By G. T. WRENCH, M.D., B.S. Lond., Past Assistant-Master of the Rotunda Hospital. 


PrixcipaL Contents:—The Value of Marriage—Age to Aeotaey The Hygiene of Marriage—Sterility —Neurosis—Exercise—Food and 
Drink— Alcohol and Conception—fresh Air and Ventilation—Sleep—Housekeeping—The Science of Dress—Menstruation—Signs and 
Symptems of Pregnancy—Miscarriage— Duration of Pregnancy—Pre-determination of Sex—-Preparations fur Labour—The Three Stages of 
Labour and their Management—The Lying-in—Lactation—The Change of Life. 

** This volume is certainly the most sane contribution to the literature of sexual hygiene we have encountered for a long 
time. It has the high merits of candour and courage. Facts, not theories, are handled ; the advice offered is such as all 
may accept.” —GLascow HERALD. 


London: J. & A. CHURCHILL, 7, Great Mariborough Street, W. 1. 
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—"THE DENNYS GIRL”— 
OUR GIRLS IN WAR TIME. 


Topical Verses by HAMPDEN GORDON. 
With Pictures by Joyce Denyys. 
Crown 4to. 3s. Gd. net. 

Second Edition. 





‘*Once again these clever collaborators play up to 
the cheery souls on the Western Front, and their 
new consignment of the munitions of merriment will 
be even more sought after than the first. This Christ- 
mas the ‘ Dennys Girl’ will become as well established 


as the ‘Gibson Girl.’ — Morning Post. 


‘*Already ‘The Dennys Girl’ has passed into a 
proverb, so piquant is she, so challenging.” —Sunday 
Time a, 

**The fun is never malicious, and no one is likely to 
be more amused than the victims 

** It is good fooling, and shows beneath it a genuine 
*Our Girls : - Land 


admiration of what are doing.” 


and Water. 
Uniform with OUR HOSPITAL ABC. 








JOHN LANE, The Bodley Head, Vigo St., W. 1. 














UOMO A 


NURSES, 
MOTHERS, 
AND LADIES 


INTERESTED IN CRECHES . 

MATERNITY CENTRES . 

BABIES’ WELCOMES, &c. 

Should write for a sample of the New 
Nursery Diaper, |/- post free. . 


Harringtons 
Squares 


The Most Comfortable, Economical, 1 2 9 Per 
and Hygienic Nursery Diaper ... / Doz. 


Infinitely superior to Turkish Towel- 
ling, Very Absorbent, Easily Washed. 
Always retain their Softness. 


Certified by the Institute of Hygiene, and recom- 
merided by the Medical and Wardes Professions. 


The Manageress— 
HARRINGTONS SHOWROOMS, 
13-14, Cheapside, E.C. 2. 
Makers of Harringtons Face Towels. 


Cot Pads, and other Infant Specialities. 


Agents for Treasure Cot and Accessories. 
= Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


SMM CMM ART AMUMTULULU ULL 











NURSES’ SUPPLY ASSOCIATION 


25, IMPERIAL BUILDINGS, NEW BRIDCE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 4 
Specialists in Nurses’ Outfits. 


FURS and 
WINTER COATS 


The N.S.A. 
“ STIRLING” Apron 
Full shaped Skirt. Deep bem. 
Square pocket 


Hemstitched 








artistically 


throughout 


made and finished with 


large black mr collar, coat lined 


with 7 
fuest ynality Merve 


The “ IMPERIAL” N.S.A. hc. 
BONNET. : 


4 quality material 
In all sizes. Price 11 


The N.8S.A, 
“ MATRON” 
Dress. 


In Light and Wark 
Blue, also Stripes. 

Ready for wear. In 

stock sizes. Good ma- 

tegial. Well finished, 

with one deep tack and 

= bem — Coat 

Sleeve. utton to 

SISTER EVA COLLAR specially ww. Bodice lined. 
shaped to slope on the shoullers. 1], 2 and 

24 in. deep. Tid. each or 8/6 per half doz. Price 10/11 


Waterproof Veil 
Price 76. 
Postage 6d. extra 
Shapes can be «ap 
plied separately. 
Price 2/- each 


SEND FOR 
PRICE LIST 














The N.S.A. 
“SISTER” 
Dress. 

In Grey, Navy, and 
Stripes 
Ready for wear In 
stock sizes. Good ma- 
terial. Well finished 
Yoke pointed each 
aide of Front, also 


o 
baud at Wrist. Lined, 
also Bodice 


Price 123/11 


The “SHEILA” 
CLOAK. 


Fine quality Coatin, 
Berge, showerpro: 


light weight materia 
splendid value, 
uniform shades fr 


Also in Cravenettes 
APPROVED 
MONTHLY 
ACCOUNTS 
OPENED. 
GOODS SENT 
ON APPROVAL 
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THE EDITH CAVELL HOME OF REST 


| J IGH above Haslemere, and two miles by a pleasant 

i walk from the little town, stands Coombe Head, the 

first of the permanent. Edith Cavell Homes of Rest for 
Nurses. 

Situated in its own grounds of four acres, and looking 

r Inval Common, with Hindhead in close proximity, 

the house is ideal for its quiet and for its position amid 


t most beautiful and healthful scenery in Surrey. 
Coombe Head, with its grounds, was a charming residence 
which has been made over as a gift to the Edith Cavell 
Fund, and with comparatively small internal alterations 


it has become an ideal place for the most restful of 

idays. 

Che first of the nurses to occupy the new home entered 

on November 12th, and at the tinie of our visit six were 
residence. The house, however, provides accommoda 

i for nine, and allowing an average of a month’s stay 
it is anticipated that a hundred nurses will visit the 
Home yearly. 

Nothing could be more pleasant or restful. than the 
accommodation they will find there. Externally a modern 
E\\izabethan mansion, internally Coombe Head at once 
brings rest to the nerves. The decorations have been 

ried out in quiet colourings; the reception rooms are 

re, with a flood of daylight, and from the windows 

looks out on to cultivated gardens, or; with a wider 
sweep, to the wooded hills and the wild moorlands. Seven 
hundred feet above sea level the air has that invigorating 
quality which has made Hindhead famous and popular. 
The house, which stands on a slope giving a double level 
to the rooms on the ground floor, has two halls, central 
} 


iting, and electric light. The fine dining-room looks 


thward through its casement windows, while the 
drawing-room, originally designed as a library, is 
endidly spacious, with a fine beamed roof and an 


appearance of luxurious comfort. 

Most of the structural changes have been made in con- 
verting the bedrooms upstairs. Each apartment has been 

en the name of a flower, and nothing could be more 
apt. The rooms, with their light colouring. their white 
enamelled bedsteads (each with a hair mattress and a down 
quilt), and with their basins supplied with constant hot 
and cold water, are as dainty as anything of the kind 
could be. There are three bathrooms, and the desire to 
study comfort is manifested in those usuallv chill apart 
ments by cork mats and bv cork seats to the chairs. 
One of the arrangements which Miss Ward, the lady 





COOMBE HEAD, HASLEMERE. 


AT COOMBE HEAD 


superintendent, has instituted is that all the visitors can 
have breakfast in bed, a privilege which she has already 
found fully appreciated. The other meals are lunch at 
one o'clock, tea at 4.30, and supper at 7.30. 

In the main the furnishing of Coombe Head has been 
provided for by the Edith Cavell Fund, but the piano is 
a separate gift, as are the dining-table and the whole of 
the household linen. The furniture invokes the holiday 
spirit. There is a wealth of lounge and easy chairs, and 
of nooks for rest, some of which give all the pleasures 
of a sun bath. 

It is hoped that Coombe Head will provide itself with 
vegetables from its own gardens. There i#a lady groom 
gardener, whose grooming is devoted to a pony, at present 
employed in drawing the necessary water from the well. 
Presently there should be a trap which will lighten the 
journeys to the neighbouring town 

Miss Gertrude Ward was trained at St. Thomas’s Hos 
pital, and worked as a Queen's Nurse in South London; 
afterwards she spent three years in Central Africa with 
the U.M.C.A. Subsequently she became matron of the 
British Hospital at Algiers, and then Matron in College 
at Eton College until last year. 

All applications from nurses for the hospitality of the 
Edith Cavell Homes should be Miss Swift, 83, 
Pall Mall, S.W.1. 


made to 


THE SUPPLY OF NURSES’ COMMITTEE 


N the House of Commons Mr. Butcher asked the Under- 

Secretary of State for War which of the recommenda 
tions affecting Voluntary Aid Detachmeats contained in the 
report, dated January. 1917, of the Committee on the 
Supply of Nurses, had been adopted and carried into 
effect, and when this was done. Mr. Macpherson said he 
stated last summer that the bulk of the recommendations 
had been carried out. It would be more satisfactory if he 
wrote to the hon. member in regard to the points which 
were then outstanding, as they were difficult to deal with 
by tay of question and answer. 


In reply to_a similar question by Major Hills, Mr. 
Macpherson said he had given several replies on this 
subject, and he would place a full statement of the 


reforms carried out in the library. 











. Corin. 
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THE COLLEGE OF NURSING 


T a meeting of the Council of the College of Nursing 
held on December 6th, 1917, applications for Member- 
ship were passed from the following Training Schools : 
Guy’s Hospital, London; King’s College Hospital, 
S.E.; Hampstead General and North-West London Hos- 
pital; University College Hospital, S.E.; London Hos- 
pital, Whitechapel, E.; Middlesex Hospital, London; 
Mildmay Mission Hospital, Bethnal Green; St. Thomas's 
Hospital, London; Prince of Wales’s General Hospital, 
N.; St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, E.C.; St. Mary’s In 
firmary, Highgate, N.; Camberwe!! Infirmary, S.E.; St 
James's Infirmary, Wandsworth, S.W.; Southwark In 
firmary, East Dulwich Grove, S.E.; Lambeth Infirmary, 
S.E.; Princess Christian Hospital, Weymouth; Cumber 
land Infirmary, Carlisle; Royal Gwent Hospital, New 
port; Royal County Hospital, Guildford; Royal South 
Hants and Southampton Hospital; Royal Hospital, Shef 
field ; Royal Devon and Exeter Hospital, Exeter ; Royal 
Infirmary, Halifax; Royal Hospital, Richmond, Surrey ; 
Addenbrookes Hospital, Cambridge; Royal Infirmary, 
Sunderland; General Infirmary, Chester; Ancoat’s Hos 
pital, Manchester; Roya) Infirmary, Manchester; General 
Hospital, Nottingham; County Hospital, Lincoln; Royal 
Victoria Hospital, Folkestone; Royal Albert Edward In 
firmary and Dispensary, Wigan; Royal Berkshire Hos 
pital, Reading; Royal Sussex County Hospital, Brighton; 
District Infirmary, Ashton-under-Lyne; Norfolk and 
Norwich Hospital, Norwich; General Hospital, Bristol ; 
Royal Infirmary, Bristol; Wolstanton and Burslem Poor 
Law Institution; Tonbridge Poor Law Institution, Tun 
bridge Wells; Croydon Infirmary ; Ashton-under-Lyne Poor 
Law Institution; Aston Union Infirmary ; Bolton Poor Law 
Institution (Townley’s Hospital); Mill Road Infirmary, 
Liverpool; Oldham Poor Law Institution; North Bierley 
Union Infirmary, Clayton; Brownlow Hill Poor Law Inst: 
tution, Liverpool; St. Vincent’s Hospital, Darlinghurst, 
Sydney, N.S.W.; Seamen’s Hospital, Greenwich, with New 
Hospital for Women, Soho Square, London; New Hospital 
for Women with Seamen’s Hospital, Greenwich; Dr 
Steevens’ Hospital, 
Dublin; Royal Vic 
toria Hospital, Bel 
fast ; Mater In 
firmorum Hospital. 
Belfast; Barring 
ton’s Hospital, 
Limerick ; South 
Infirmary, Cork; 
Clare County In 
firmary; Belfast 
Union Infirmary: 
Loyal Infirmary, 


Sheffield 


In the course of 
an excellent reply 
to Dr. C. W. Hay- 
ward (whose letter 
we published last 
week), Dr. H. H. 
MacWilliam writes 
to the Liverpool 
Daily Courier: 

**From the nurses’ 
point of view, it 
the Council] may 
be compared with 
the general Medical 
Council n which 
only six out of 
thirty-eight mem 

by 


bers 

registered 
practitioners It 
may, of course, be 
objected that onlv 
nurses are re 
presented, I be 
that in the 


suggested by 


are elected 


the 


the 


liev e 


Bill GUESTS AT COOMBE 





the College it was proposed to have one-third of th 
Council nominated as representatives of various interests 
concerned with nursing, and there can be little doubt 
that ultimately, when the unfortunate division in the 
ranks of the nurses has been closed and a Bill by con 
sent carried through Parliament, such interests as th 
Ministry of Health will be adequately represented. At 
the outset I think the College authorities allowed aut 
cratic influence too much control, but apparently they 

see the error of their ways, and at any rate by t 
constitution they have now delivered themselves into 
hands of the trained nurses of this country. It is 

for the nurses themselves to decide what will be 
future policy and achievements of the College.” 


A SAD CASE 
A. N inquiry has just been held at York into the 
A 


of a discharged soldier who died in the infirmary. 
enlisted a few days after war broke out, served in Galli; 
and France, and was discharged in January, 1916; in 
May, 1917, he was notified as a tuberculous patient suit 
for sanatorium treatment. In September his relat 
wished him removed from his home, and after the Pensi 
Committee and others had dealt with the case, 
Guardians admitted him to the Infirmary, where tl 
were about 100 wounded soldiers.- No reflection whatever 
was cast upon the treatment he received from the medical 
and nursing staff, who were called as witnesses; one of 
the latter said that the patient never expressed anything 
but profound gratitude for what was done for him, and 
that he had thanked her personally several times. The 
head night nurse also said the patient’ was most grate! 
but that he said he was troubled by his friends. The : 
trouble seems to have been the lack of sanatorium ac 
modation, a matter which is seriously exercising the minds 
of the authorities. A report on the case will be made to 
the Local Government Board 





HEAD, HASLEMERE. (See page 1499.) 
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», the Under the auspices of a PUBLIC AUTHORITY, every 
there one of the Babies shown in this photograph was brought up 
nedical on cow’s milk diluted with, BARLEY WATER made from 
one of 9 
33 
“s1\|/ ROBINSON'S «patent? BARLEY 
The | 


The cheapest, best, and most natural food for hand-fed babies. 


Send for Free Literature: Dept. B.J.N., KEEN, ROBINSON & CO., LTD., LONDON, E. 1. 











RAPID RETURN TO HEALTH assured by the use of 
a 


Bh 
ATORA E: 
SUET 
Pure, wholesome and digestible. Makes the lightest and best flavoured 


PUDDINGS « PASTRY and MILK PUDDINGS 


delightfully creamy and as nice as if eggs were used. No chepping. Always ready. Saves time and 
money. 14/b. goes as far as 2/bs. raw suet. Keeps for weeks. No preservatives. 


**Atora’’ cooked in milk is an excellent and agreeable substitute for cod liver oil. 
USED IN HUNDREDS OF HOSPITALS. 


Ready Shredded for Puddings and Pastry in 7%. Bags, or Solid for Frying and Cooking in 2 1b. Blocks. Seld by Grocers, 
Sor rmaller consumers, im | 1b, and § 1b. boxes. HUGON & CO. LTD.. Openshaw, MANCHESTER. 








The ANTISEPTIC CLEANSER 


‘Mosaic, Marble, Tile Floors, &c. 


Unequalled for Cleaning 
Enamel Basins, Instruments, 


DISINFECTANT Re 26 Baths, Be, Bc 


51d. from Grocers, &c. 
DOES NOT STAIN LINEN Supplied direct to Hospitals, in barrels, 
| 4 Bottles Fluid oe 2 ewt. and 1 cwt. at special terms. 

6° Bottles Fluid N°2 (Crude 
een pe GOSPO, LTD., 
So. —— ye CHeisee ep 33, Waterloo Road, London, 8.E.1. 
Ps & Fumio? Ret ent 


Contractors to HM. Governmen 
— 


— 




















a 


Telephone : Hop 3314. 
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Over 50 Years 


WE HAVE SERVED THE 
— PROFESSION 


and thus, having had 
long experience as to 
the wants of Nurses, 
we are able to place on 
the market the most 
perfect uniform goods. 
The apron as _illus- 
trated is an exact re- 
production of our ‘St. 
Cecilia” Apron, which 
is our newest shape, 
and ladies who like an 
apron with a wide bib 
would do well to try 
one. 
The bib comes up to 
the collar, 
ingly wide on the 
shoulders, and is fin- 
ished with wide gradu- 
ated straps. Theskirt 
is very smartly gored, 
almost entirely cover- 
ing the dress. Made 
in best linen-finished 
calico, 4/6 each. 
Also fitted with poc- 
kets, 4/9 each. 
Stocked in three sizes, 
36 in., 38 in., & 40 in. 


is becom- 


Aa SORES Ee 





SISTER DORA CAPS 
AS ILLUSTRATION 
Fine Linen bi 
Cambric - 1/04 
Muslin - Td. 











Our Collars and Cuffs are 
made by the best Londonderry 
makers, who have supplied us 
for the last 30 years. They are 
perfectly put together and never 
wrinkle in ironing. Try our new 
Collar, the ‘‘ Nightingale,” which 
is most comfortable. 1g in. 
depth in front, 2fin. at back, 

finished with rounded corners. 6d. each 
Finest quality Army Caps, 34 in. square, 2/11}, 2/34 ; 27 in. 
square, 1/9} each. V.A.D, Caps, in finest Muslin, 1¢. each. 
WRITE FOR PRICE LIST “E,” illustrating new styles in 


everything for Nurses’ Wear, A postcard will do. 





Carriage Paid on Orders over 10/- Postage on Single Apron, 4d. 
REMITTANCE SHOULD ACCOMPANY ORDER. 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. 


T. HUSSEY & CO., 


116 Bold Street, LIVERPOOL. 


Established 1859. Tel. : 5162 ROYAL. 














HOM AT TR <_< Ace ee HVLNUOU LA 


IAAL 


UUM 


INGRAM’S 


BAND TEAT & VALVE 


The ** Agrippa” Patent Teat and Valve are 
perfectly Hygienic. The Rubber has been 
specially ‘prepared so as to withstand actual 
boiling, and does not deteriorate by frequent 
repetition of this boiling process. » 





The chief feature of the “Agrippa” Patent 
Band Teat is the extraordinary gripping power 
caused by the interior band of rubber which 
holds on to the bottle, absolutely refusing to 


slip off. Therefore there can be no waste of = 


the contents of the bottle whatever. Steril- 
izable by simply boiling in water, without 
impairing the quality of the rubber. 
The Patent Band Valve regulates to perfection 
the flowing milk food. 


The ‘*Agrippa” Patent Teat possesses a 
little flat cushion at the base, which gives 
comfort to the Child when taking its food, 
and is the nearest copy to nature, so far as 
feeding facilities are concerned. 


The “Agrippa” Patent Teat is the only 
Perfect Teat extant, and will fit any 
make of Boat Shape Feeding Bottle. 











FREE SAMPLE TO 
PROFESSIONAL 
NURSES. 


Biack or Trans- 
parent Rubber. 


Price 3d. each. 


Biack or Trans- 
Parent Rubber. 


Price 34d. each. 
OBTAINABLE AT ALL HICH CLASS CHEMISTS. 


Made by the Firm of Ineram's, Scientific Manufacturers of 
Surgical India Rubber Goods. Established in London in 1847, 
and whose Brand ‘‘Ingram's London,” is a Guarantee of Quality. 
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HOSPITAL ECONOMY 

N view of the difficulty in obtaining supplies and of 
I the high prices prevailing, Sir Frederick ‘Macmillan, 
the chairman of the National Hospital for the Paralysed 
and Epileptic, Queen Sqnare, W.C., arranged recently 
to meet the staff of the hospital to speak on the subject 
of economies, and there was an excellent attendance of 
sisters, hurses, and genera! staff in the lecture theatre of 
the hospital on this occasion. His words apply to every 
jospital, and should be carefully noted by nurses in 

institutions. 

he chairman said that the word economy was derived 

n two Greek.words meaning management of a house; 

refore a good economist was one who managed a house 

, for merely saving money was not being economical. 

inness, although often confused with it, was not 

nomy. Waste, which meant unnecessarily spending 
1ey or using material, was distasteful to all economists. 

Frederick continued :— 

There are two reasons why we in thir hospital should 
beware of waste. First, the money we are spending, the 
things we are using, are not our own. All these great 
voluntary hospitals are supported by people who wish to 
do good to fellow-creatures, and give their money for that 
purpose. Secondly, the country is in great difficulty, both 
financial and otherwise, and every economy it is possible 
to practise helps in the great war we are fighting in the 
cause of civilisation against tyranny. 

We therefore must consider a few directions in which 
we are likely to be a little wasteful, and make up our 
minds that for the sake of the hospital and for the sake 
of the country there shall be no unnecessary waste 

Saving on the part of one person may not seem to 
have a large effect, but if we all save a little there will 
be a good result. TI have calculated that if everybody 
belonging to our staff saves the hospital a shilling a week 
it will amount to £400 a year—a sum that would be a 
substantial help. Our total expenditure here and at the 
convalescent home before the war was £19.000; last year 
we spent £28.000; and this year it will not be less than 
£30,009. 1 am not complaining that you have wasted this 
extra money, but wish merely to point ont the reason 
why it is very important to save. It is difficnlt to know 
what we are going to do to meet our liabilities unless 
some guardian angel comes to our assistance. All of you 
are therefore asked to do all yon can to help us. 

It is not only a question of saving money. There 
will be a great shortage of food in the conntrv. We may 
have to make smaller quantities suffice. so we have another 
reason why the strictest economy should be exercised. 
Every slice of bread. every ounce of tea, and everything 
of that kind that is unnecessarily used, leaving on the 
electrie licht, or the gas burning, or putting too much 
coal on the fire—fiftw things of that kind—add to expense, 
or rather take away from the saving. and therefore it is 
of the greatest imnortance that thev shonld be thonght. of. 

Then there are the thinge that are regularly given 
out for use in the hosnital; thev are not sunnlied with 
the idea that they must he used in a certain time; if 
yon can make them last longer, so much the better. Do 
not pnt too much tea in the pot or cut un more bread 
than will he needed. Make a box of matches or a bar 
of soap last as long as nossible. 

‘ Again, there is washine. Cleanliness is certainly next 
to godliness, but it shorld he seen thet a fair amonnt of 
use is got ont of an article hefore it genes to the lanndrv. 
Another point is that the oftener an article is washed, the 
quicker it is worn ont. ° 

“ Stationery is another point; paner is short and verv 
dear. It is my dutv to ask you not to use more paner 
than is necessary. Never use an Official form for scribbling 
purposes. 

“Another thing is expense nwnder surgery and dis- 
pensarv. Last year we snent £4. on drugs, chemicals, 
dressings, ete.; thev are obvionsly necessarv. hnt this 
exnense conld he ent down. and anv of von who have to 
do with these thines shold avoid nsine tan mrch material. 

“There is a great shortace of coal in this conntrv. 
Tt is not only exnensive. brt is actnally difficnlt to get. 
The coal, as you know, is being rationed; private houses 





are very severely rationed. Institutions like ours will be 
treated as lightly as possible, but we have had to pledge 
ourselves not to use more coal than is strictly necessary, 
and even if we get coal we must be very careful. Some- 
one suggested that it would be a good thing if the pokers 
were hilden, for it is waste to poke a fire unnecessarily 
or to make up a roaring fire just before the patients are 
going to bed. Then there are things connected with 
coal, such as steam and gas. If you leave a light burning 
a few minutes longer than is necessary, it is waste. I 
have heard that gas-rings have been left on because 
matches have all been used up. This should not happen. 

“The question of breakages is important. I expect you 
all know that the Board has before it at its meetings 
a book showing breakages and the names of the persons 
responsible for them. We look upon the list very sadly, 
and pay bills for replacing these articles. Of course, it 
is impossible to avoid accidents, but please remember that 
all these things cost a good deal. 

“ Please do not think I have come here to lecture you 
like a schoolmaster; I thought it was a thing one might 
do without being unkind. We are all in the same boat; 
we should remember that we are all short of money, short 
of material, and can all in some way help to save in little 
things.” 








DR. ELSIE INGLIS 


A SERVICE in memory of Dr. Elsie Inglis, “ to whom 
it was given by God to sacrifice her life in rendering 
great and heroic services to her. fellow-men.” ‘was held in 
St. Margaret’s Church, Westminster, last week. There wag 
a large and representative attendance. The Bishop of Oxford 
preached, and in speaking of the determination of Eng- 
lishmen and Scotsmen to free Serbia. said it was no 
exaggeration to say that Dr. Inglis had twice rescued 
the Serbians from despair. 








AN APPEAL ° 


W E appealed last week for a Christmas gift for a 
trained nurse who has been il] for two years and 
is coming to the end of her savings. We have already 
to thank our kind readers for the following gifts :— 
A. P. (Eccles), 2s. 6d.; J. T. and friends (Mortehoe), 
6s.; A. S. (Newcastle), 1s:; Miss R. (Monmouth), 
2s. 6d.; A Nurse, 2s. 6d.; total, 14s. 6d. We are sending 
on the money and are very grateful to our readers for 
enabling us to send the nurse this nice gift. 








Tue Nation’s Fund for Nurses is fortnnate in having 
such talented friends as the Strolling Plavers Amateur 
Orchestral Society, which on Saturday last cave a splen- 
did concert at the Queen’s Hall in aid of the appeal. 
The orchestra is well trained and gave a very clever 
rendering of Grieg’s “In Autumn” and other pieces; 
and the performers included that beautiful singer, Miss 
Marguerite Nielka, and that first-rank~ violinist, Mr. 
Albert Sammons. 


“*ENGLAND has found her soul. Her sons and daughters 
are learning in these days that ‘ peace is not a soft, flabby 
thing. It is not comfortable smugness. It is not lolling 
and lounging. It is not listlessness and apathy, but it 
is God’s D.S.0.’ Peace only comes to warriors, to workers. 
Like the nightingale, it warbles forth its sweetest song 
when night’s terrors are most terrible. We shall have 
our depressing days and our bad hours when we find it 
hard to hope that real and lasting peace may come to dwell 
upon the world again. In these pessimistic moments I 
remind myself that the Christmas message comes as a& 
glorious reminder that as long as we have faith in the 
Christ Child these dark hours will no more fix our 
destinies than our temporary defeats will finally settle 
the result of the war.”—The Rev. P. T. R. R. Kirk, in 
the “Church Family Newspaper.” 
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SCOTTISH NOTES Tea is provided. The Club well deserves still large: 
y . : patronage. 
CHILpREN’s Home Hospitat, STRATHBLANE. 
Tue fourteenth annual report of the Strathblane Home : CraicterrH Hosrirat. 
““On November 21st, 1917, at Basra, Mesopotamia 


Hospital records a year of steady progress in the work 
undertaken. Seventy-one cases were under treatment, of 
whom 29 remained in the Home on July 31st; of those 
discharged during the year 13 were reported to be ‘very 
well” or “quite healed,” 7 showed ‘‘much improvement,” 
2 “slight improvement,’’ and 2 ‘“‘improvement”; 14 were 
returned to the infirmaries for further treatment, and 
only two were stated to have made no progress. The 
length of the stay varied from one month to 2 years and 
5 months. Miss Bannerman continues to occupy the post 
of Matron, and the committee recognise with warmest 
appreciation her efforts to regulate and control expenditure 
in abnormal circumstances, no less than her anxiety to 
promote the efficiency of working in every department. 





Tue Hospice, High Srreet, Epinsurcn. 

Very interesting, especially on account of its work in 
connection with the child welfare scheme, is the Hospice 
Maternity Hospital at 219 High*Street, Edinburgh, which 
owes its origin to Dr. Elsie Inglis. Three clinics—ante- 
natal, preventive, or curative—are held, each once or twice 
weekly, and are well attended. The mothers take a great 
interest in the weekly weighing of the babies, and the 
results are duly submitted by them to the fathers at the 
front! In connection with the clinic there is a mal- 
nutrition ward with several babies in residence. One poor 
little mite, who is very irritable indeed, is the child of 
a father suffering from shell-shock. There is a balcony 
to the back of the building where, when the weather is 
suitable, the babies lie out in the open air. In this mal- 
nutrition ward the nurses are taught bottle-feeding. The 
Matron follows up, in their homes, the cases attending the 
clinics. There is now also a maternity ward in connection 
with the clinic, as well as a labour-ward always ready 
for emergencies. Several pupils live in the Hospice while 
working for their C.M.B. examination, their usual aim 
being public health work and child visiting. The Hospital 
is largely maintained by voluntary subscriptions, though 
the patients are required to pay a certain sum, and the 
parents are required to help their children while in the 
Hospital. Although the Hospice has struggled through 
deep waters financially, it is now on a sounder foundation 
owing to its connection with the town scheme for child 
welfare. 

The Matron, Miss Gordon, has lately come to the 
Hospice from Glasgow, where she was Assistant-Superin- 
tendent of the Q.V.J.I. She takes a wholehearted interest 
in the work and in the babies committed to her charge. 
Her pretty little sitting-room, with its bright carpet and 
white walls, offers a pleasing contrast to the sordid squalor 
of the street without. She is enthusiastically making plans 
for her future work, which include sewing-classes for 
mothers, where they wil] be taught how to fashion the 
baby garments. 

The Hospice is in a way the mother of the child 
welfare work in Edinburgh, for it was there that the 
work was first started. 

Many of the mothers who attend the clinics have been 
attended by nurses from the Hospice or confined in the 
Hospice. so that there is a very special and real interest 
in watching the progress and development of the child, 
and the mothers reciprocate that feeling. 

Dr. Gavin teaches the students for the C.M.B., Dr. 
Lothian has charge of the preventive clinics. 





Rep Cross Crus, EpInsurcH. 


Tue Club at 8 Hope Street, Edinburgh, offers a very 
attractive rest-place for Red Cross workers without friends 
in the city with whom their spare time can be spent. It 
has now been open for just over a year, and has a member- 
ship of 800. The drawing-room is large and cheerful; a 
big purple sofa catches the eye at once, so suggestive is 
it of most restful ‘‘dolce far niente.” There is a spacious 
writing-room for letter-writing, etc., while full advantage 
is taken of the bathroom upstairs, where hair can be 
washed and dried in the adjoining bedroom, where there 
is a gas-fire. A nurse is occasionally put up for the night. 





Captain Robert Wilkin, harbour-master, Basra, Bombay 
Pilot Service, to Fanny, only daughter of Mr. and Mr: 
Parkinson, Rosebank, Ilkley. (By cable.)” Sister Pa 
kinson was a Staff Nurse at Craigleith from March, 1915 
and sailed for India in January, 1917. 





OrtTHOP#DIC CENTRE FOR EDINBURGH. 

TenpeRS have now been accepted for an orthoped 
centre at Tynecastle, Edinburgh. The staff will consist 
of one or more medical superintendents (who will be 
required to give part-time service only), a matron, and 
a number of masseurs. It is hoped that the hospital 
Murieston will be able within two or three weeks to 
accommodate at least 23 patients. A superintendent and 
matron have been appointed and will be installed this wee! 

THe SisTer. 

Dr. Norman Maccean, of St. Cuthbert’s, Edinburg 
lately returned from service in France, contributes an 
article of high literary quality, called ‘“‘The Sister,” to 
Saturday’s Scotsman. He speaks of the three doors always 
open in a hospital, one leading to “Blighty,” the second 
back to the trenches, the third to eternity. “But what 
ever the door, there the Sister stands ministering to the 
last and waving farewell. If there is ever a smile on 
her lips, there is a sob in her heart. She says farewell 
every day, and the farewell is, almost always, for ever 
Referring to the morning in the wards, Dr. Maclean 
says: “‘A wave of new life went up the ward at tl} 
moving of her feet; and jaded hearts felt the breath of 
spring. A cool hand on a hot brow ; a touch to the creased 
pillow ; a tug to the coverlet; a soft pat to the tired feet; 
a word of cheer—what a difference things so small can 
make. ‘Thank you, my dear,’ said the General, when 
his pillows were set aright and his world of the counter- 
pane smoothed out, ‘thank you, my dear, you have no 
idea how much good you have done me!’ But only a 
General could speak so! The rest could only say, ‘ Thank 
you, Sister.”” He goes on to speak of the humanity of 
the Sister, in lingering longer at some beds than ot ers, 
one being that of a blinded soldier. “‘I have seen the 
Sister with transfigured face watch a sunset. Because 
she felt the beauty of the,world, she had a special tender 
ness for the men who would never again see the sun go 
down swimming in glory.” In conclusion, Dr, Maclean 
quotes the words of Mr. H. G. Wells, referring to the 
brave who have died for us: ‘‘Our sons who have showu 
us God” and adds: ‘But there is a saying greater than 
that. It is this: ‘Our Sisters who have shown 





ABERDEEN Nurses’ Sate snp Caré CHANTANT. 

Tue nurses and sisters of the Aberdeen Royal I: 
firmary are to be congratulated on the success of 
their café chantant and sale of work for raising funds 
to provide a Christmas entertainment for the patients and 
to defray the cost of new beds for the wards. Mr. Duffus, 
the chairman of the infirmary directors, presided, and the 
sale was opened by Lord Provost Taggart Miss Edmond- 
son, in proposing a vote of thanks on behalf of the nursing 
and medical staff, said they wished not only to make 
Christmastide a very happy time for the patients, but 
to provide new bedsteads ir place of those which might 
have been made’ in the year One or which might have 
come out of the Ark! 

The _ stall-holders Elizabeth and 
Sister Ada (work Sister Logie, 
and Sister Isobel (dairy stall), Sister Shand (cake 
and candy stall), Sister Stephen, Miss Beson, Miss 
Smith, Nurse Topping, and Miss Evans (tea-rooms). 
The programme of the café chantant was arranged by 
Mrs. Brunt, Nurse Robertson, and Mr. Stewart. Among 
those who contributed to an excellent entertainment were 
Nurses Bain and Stewart. An entertaining sketch was 
contribated by the resident surgeons, and the proceeds 
totalled £240. 


were :—Nister 
stall), Sister Mary, 
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LETTER BOX 
Our readers are invited to send their opinions on any 
subject of interest to nurses, so that this Tentave may be 
a medium of useful and helpful exchange of thought and 
experience. We are not responsible for the opinions 
xpressed by our correspondents. 


Fenwick v. Worthington. 


As your comments in this case are culculated to mislead, 
may 1 be permitted to state that I was acting upon the 
yrinted instructions from the Board when post-mortem 
iemonstrations were made, and that fact alone renders 
he remarks made by Mr. Worthington all the more in 
onsistent and the slander the greater. : 

Further, that there is only one poison cupboard in this 
iospital and that is built in the dispensary, and for the 
mly resident Medical Officer to have to appeal to the 
Matron for permission to use the cupboard (as was the 
case) appears to me to be the height of err 5 especi- 
ully as in my case I-am a licensed chemist, as well as being 
. Doctor of ~ Medicine of a quarter of a century’s 
experience, 4 ’ 

Finally, having held eleven public appointments, I claim 
o be thoroughly conversant with the respective duties of 
Matron and Resident Medical Officer. ; é 

Thanking you for the courtesy you extend me in granting 
the space to make this statement. 

CoLtincwoop Fenwick, 
M.D., M.R.C.S., L.M.8.8.A., L.R.C.P., M.8.A., 
Late Surg.-Major, Armée Frangais. 


[We have seen the Stepping Hill Hospital Syllabus of 
Lectures to Probationer N urses, and note that it includes 
two post-mortem demonstrations BP on session, including a 
dissected part; therefore the Medical Officer was merely 
carrying out his duties in this matter, and it seems extraor- 
dinary that the Chairman should stigmatise the demonstra- 
tions as “degrading.””—Ep.] 


Nurses for Nursery Schools. 


I AM sure every nurse must appreciate your article 
on “Nurses for Nursery Schools,” and I with you 
that the resolution passed by the “Municipal Nurses’ 
Union ” should be placed before the whole profession. 

Are we going to take the opportunity which presents 
itself of voicing our interests in this new scheme and 
securing some valuable positions to which our profession 
is entitled ; or are we going to be mute whilst the teaching 
profession usurps those positions? 

The ‘National Union of Teachers” has already had one 
meeting on this subject. They are only concerned with 
the position of head of the Nursery School. To quote one of 
them, ‘‘In the future we will have to do with nurses,” 
meaning the rest of the staff, I presume. They evidently 
recognise that the work is more suitable for nurses, but 
would presume to superintend in any case. 

It remains for the nursing profession to see that our 
case is heard in Parliament be ore the Bill is done with. 
This is work for our unions, and I think it is the duty 
f every nurse to belong to one of the unions. 

A Scnoot Nurse. 








PASSMORE EDWARDS HOSPITAL, 


HARLESDEN 
JEAR by year the Passmore Edwards Hospital at 


Harlesden grows. It started some years ago with eight 
beds; it has now seventy-four. Fifty-four of these are 


given to wounded soldiers. Recent additions include three: 


private wards, an up-to-date x-ray room (which has already 
dealt with 232 cases), and a recreation hut, «which is a 
great boon to the soldiers. It is comfortably furnished 
with easy chairs, a piano, and billiard tables. The Pound 
Day held lately proved a ‘record day. Of rice alone 
1,296 lbs. were contributed. There were also generous 
contributions of tobacco, jam, tea, vegetables, and coal. 
The result must be very cheering to the committee and 
the matron. 





HOUSEWORK MADE EASY 

HE war has taught us many lessons, one important 

one being to dispense with domestic help as far as 
possible and set women free for more important Govern- 
ment service. We keep one servant where formerly we 
had two, or we do the work ourselves; in either case 
it is essential that housework should be simplified and done 
on more practical and labour-saving lines. We must do 
away with clumsy sweeping and the back-brefking dust- 
pan, and the flicking duster that moves the dirt to another 
place instead of removing it; with the new, lightly oiled 
mop and duster-mop a room can be cleaned in a fraction 
of the time and trouble formerly taken. Money spent on 
a British-made Komo Mop, whether for the new standard 
model at 4s. 6d or the hinge model at 3s. 6d., is well 
invested, as we can assure our readers, after a personal 
trial. With it the dust is lifted from floors, walls, ceil- 
ings, etc., and shaken_outside, and the cleaning of a room 
really becomes a very light task. The fabric of the mop 
can be easily taken off, washed and refixed in the case of 
the 4s. 6d. model. There is also a miniature Komo Duster 
Mop at 1s. 6d., which for ordinary dusting is a veritable 
boon. We advise all our readers to invest in a Komo 
Mop for themselves, and would point out that in these 
days of economy a present in this form would be far 
more welcome than a gift which ‘tooks pretty and is 
useless. 








ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


Questions asking advice on legal, charitable, employ- 
ment, and nursing matters are answered free of charge in 
this column if accompanied by the coupon on this page, and 
by the full name and address of the writer. Urgent 
letters will be answered by post within three days at a 
charge of 2/6 for legal and 1/- for other advice. 

CHARITIES 

Boy in Early Stage Phthisie (E. K. G.)—Write to 
the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Families Association, 23 Queen 
Anne’s Gate, Westminster, S.W. (the secretary is Captain 
Wickham Legg), or to the Officers’ Families Fund, the 
secretary of which is Lady Hope, Lansdowne House, 
Berkeley Square, W., and see if they would make arrange- 
ments for the boy at a suitable place, or advise and heip 
you in any other way. 

NURSING 

Preparation for Circumcision (Rotherham).—About 
two hours before undergoing an operation for circum- 
cision the baby should be given a rectal injection. 
Glycerine is usually given, but as it is practically un- 
obtainable at the present time, equal parts of castor oil 
and olive oil, together making half an ounce, may be 
used as a substitute. For so young a child as three 
weeks this is sufficient preparation. The child should 
miss one feed before the operation. 


Hospitais in South of France (E. E.).—We do not 
know of any ‘‘co-ops.”” The only civilian hospitals we 
know of are :—British Hospital, Sunny Bank, Petit-Juas, 
Cannes (matron, Miss Thom), and Queen Victoria 
Memorial Hospital, Mont-Boron, Nice (matron, Miss 
E. M. Bryant). You might write to Mrs. Kiero Watson, 
Matron-in-Chief, Anglo-French Hospitals Committee, 
B.R.C.8., 83 Pall Mall, London, S.W.1., for advice as 
to military hospitals. 


Health Visitor (Glasgow).—We should advise your 
writing to the Royal Sanitary Institute, 90 Buckingham 
Palace Road, London, S.W.1, for particulars of the 
examinations, course of study, etc., necessary to qualify 
for health visitors and for sanitary inspectors. They 
have no centre in Glasgow, but the Secretary will advise 
you how best to set about preparing for examination. 





Poest-Paid Subscription Rates. 


Three Months, 2/9; Siz Months, 5/5; Twelve Monthe, 

10/10. For the Colonies and Abroad the rates are: 

T Months, 3/3; Siz Months, 6/6; Twebews 
Months, By. Orders should be addressed to 
he M er, Toe Nunsinc Truss, 

St. Martin's Street, London, W.C. 2% 
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WARM STOCKINGS FOR WINTER 
ITH the onset of cold weather woollen garments 
become a necessity, not a luxury, and it is one of 

the inevitable hardships of war that wool is now so 
scarce and so expensive. Of all woollen garments stock 
ings are the most necessary; so long as the feet are warm 
winter cold can be defied. But stockings nowadays are 
of varying quality and of high cost, and when a reliable 
make is obtainable it is wise foresight to lay in a supply 
Therefore we commend to our readers the offer of the 
Midland Hosiery Agency, 45 Loughborough, Leiceste: 
shire, which supplies pure wool stockings for 2s. 11d., 
ds. 6d., 4s., and 4s. Ild. a pair. These stockings are 
soft and warm, and, having a back seam, fit the leg 
better than some of the new makes which are woven 
in one piece, and merely stretched to the shape of the 
leg. Christmas being so-near and this being essentially 
a time for useful rather than ornamental presents, we 
suggest that no present could be more useful than stock 
ings. A special Christmas list will be sent to any of 
our readers who apply to the company, ‘mentioning this 
journal. 


WHAT SHALL WE DRINK? 

HE recent scarcity of tea, though only temporary, 
{ee have done some good in making people realise 
that other beverages will do as well, even for breakfast 
or ‘‘afternoon tea,” and may be even more nourishing. 
Tea drinking is a habit; with a little perseverance we 
can attain the coffee or the cocoa habit. Of the two the 
latter is the better to acquire, for cocoa is not a mere 
stimulant, but has a pleasant taste and contains more 
nourishment. Many a wise worker has with advantage 
substituted cocoa for the breakfast cup of tea, and found 
out its superior staying power: while for the evening 
meal it is much more attractive. To give cocoa a fair 
test, it must be got of good quality like Cadbury’s 
(ordinary or Bournville), and it must be well made. 
Instead of sprinkling a little into a cup of hot water, as 
some people do, the cocoa-maker should heat in a sauce 
pan equal quantities of milk and water, and when this 
is hot, stir in some cocoa mixed smooth with a little 
cold water; then let this boil up, add sucar, and the 
result is delicious. Those who like a still softer, smoother 
cup with the milk and sugar already added to the cocoa 
should try Cadbury’s cocoa and milk powder, which is 
more easily prepared and very nicely flavoured. 


A FINE ALMANAC 


GAIN this year Messrs. Abdulla and Co., Ltd., 173 
New Bond-st., London, W.1, the well-known cigar- 
ette manufacturers, are publishing at their own expense 
their beautiful almanac, which costs 1s. 4d., of which 
ls. is given to the funds of the Red Cross Society. The 
almanac measures 16 by 12 inches, and has for each month 
a page on which is reproduced a fine painting or engraving. 
This year the pictures deal with the British sports that 
help to make our countrymen fit and strong—cricket, foot- 
ball, polo, hunting, jumping. The almanac makes an 
ideal present for a man—and so, by the way, do the 
famous Abdulla cigarettes. 


FINE NEEDLEWORK 

UR invalid friend Roma’’ (21 Clarendon Road, 

West Croydon) writes that since our little note about 
her a year ago nurses have kept her busy with needlework. 
She would be glad of some more now, as she has just 
finished her last order. Another way in which our kind 
readers might help to brighten the lot of this brave nurse 
(who is still unable to follow her profession) would be 
by sending her any books or magazines to while away 
the evenings, which she finds “so long and dreary.”’ After 
reading them she would pass them on to the soldiers’ 


hospital. 





APPOINTMENTS 


Hotumway, Miss Mary Ann. First assistant 
Poor Law Infirmary, Beckett Street, Leeds. 
Trained at City of Westminster Infirmary, Fulhai 
Road, S.W. (probationer nurse, home sister, an 
second assistant matron); Western Hospital. Fulha: 
(charge nurse and _ sister); Shoreditch Infirma: 
(sister and night superintendent). 
Wappincton, Miss Charlotte Elizabeth. Second assista: 
matron, Poor Law Infirmary, Beckett Street, Leeds 

Trained at Township Infirmary, Leeds; charge nurs 
midwifery nurse, night superintendent (C.M.B. ce: 
tificate). 

Cocurane, Miss Mary, Night Sister, Charing Cross H: 
pital, W.C. 

Trained at Charing 

Surgical Ward). 
Evans, Miss E. M., Sister, ‘‘Ward”’ Auxiliary Militar 
Hospital, Reigate, Surrey. 

Trained at General Hospital, Cheltenham (ward sister 
nine months); Military Hospital, Whitehead, Cardif 
(sister, two years). 

Tuomas, Miss Marion Pattie, Ward Sister, Aberdare and 
District General Hospital. 

Trained at Pontypool General 

General Hospital (staff nurse). 


matro 
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HEALTH VISITOR 

Forp, Miss Exvizasperxa, Nuneaton 
Trained at Poplar and Stepney S. 
Bow; Rochdale, Health Visitor. 
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MARRIAGES. 


Wiitimms, of Swansea, 
Arthur 8. Cummings. 


NuRsE JESSIE 
recently to Mr 


was marriet 


Nurse BENTLEY, who for many years nurse tol 
All Saints’ Parish, Wokingham, was recently married t 
Sergt. C. W. Shurvill (Hertfordshire Regt). 


was 


THE ‘narriage took place at St. Margaret’s, Westminster 
recently of Major H. E. Ridout (Toronto), C.A.P.C., and 
Nursing Sister Florence Alexandra Hunter, R.R.C 
C.A.M.C., of Orono, Ont. Nursing Sister Blue acted as 
bridesmaid, and a guard of honour was furnished b 
officers of the Canadian Pay Corps. 


Q. V. J. INSTITUTE FOR NURSES 
TRANSFERS 
Miss Mary C. Browne is appointed to Taunton as 
Superintendent. Miss Isabella J. Randall to Somerset 
C.N.A. as Assistant County Superintendent. Miss Alice 
Walkling to Northants C.N.A. as Assistant County Super 
intendent. Miss Grace E. Miller to Herefordshire C.N.A 
as Health Visitor. Miss Alice M. M. Corns to Brownhills 
Miss Elizabeth A. Jones to Darlaston as Senior Nurse 
Miss Annie M. Stringer to Sevenoaks. Miss Louisa M 
Thomas to Chapel-en-le-Frith. 


AND APPOINTMENTS. 


A NEW YEAR RESOLUTION 
Subscribe régularly to 


“The Nursing Times.” 
} 
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BABY LONGMAN. 


= 11! FheLost Virol Smile 


50, Parmiter Street, 
celal Cambridge Road, N.E. 
Gentlemen, 
I have great pleasure in sending photograph just taken of my son, 
nied te Tommy, who is now 8 months old and weighs 21 Ibs., and has been fed 
on your famous Virol since he was two months old, as he suffered a good 
ee deal from constipation. I was recommended to try it, and the result 
C., and you may see in photo, of which you may make what use you like, as I am 
ted sure it is to your Virol we owe all that has made him such a bonny boy. 


acted as 
shed by 


Yours faithfully, 
A. LONGMAN. 


ES 
nton as 
somerset 
ss Alice 
y Super- 


C.N.A. 
wwnhills. ‘ - ’ , ; 

Nurse. In Measles and Whooping Cough, Virol should be given to children of whatever age. Virol 
uisa M. increases their power of resistance and recovery, and strengthens them against dangerous after-effects. 


IN JARS, 1/- 1/8 and 2/11. 
VIROL, LTD., 152-166, Old Street, London, E.C, 1. 


British Made and British Owned. 
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The Baby in your Care 


What is your greatest wish for the little one who— 
for the next month or so—will be entrusted to 
your care ? 


DECEMBER I5, 1917. 





Above all, you wish to see the Baby so thrive day 
by day that when your patient is “ about” again, 
she will have every chance fully ‘to recover her 
former strength because Baby will give her no 
anxiety whatever “to pull her back.” ° a | 


You know—and we know too—that there is nothing 
so good for Baby as Mother’s own milk. And if 
your present patient is able to feed the child 
herself, both you and she are to be congratulated. 


But unfortunately, in these days of strife and 
worry, Baby's natural food is often not forthcoming. Something else has to be 
found for the child, and without delay! | Something—if not quite as good—yet 
as good as can be! 


And that Something is Glaxo—because Glaxo is 


sterilised by the Glaxo Process ; it cannot become 








pure dried milk to which cream and lactose have 
been added before the process of desiccation, so 
that when diluted for infant-feeding by the ad- 
dition of ‘boiling water, the constituents of the 
— closely approach the percentages of human 
milk. 


. * * * 


Glaxo is absolutgly germ-free, the milk used being 





contaminated being delivered in closed tins ; it is 
very easily digested as the casein undergoes a 
physical change which prevents the formation of 
a dense clot; the composition is constant and 
reliable and it is easily prepared. 


7. * * . 


All this being so, if your patient is not fortunate 
enough to feed baby herself, 


First 


Full Cream Dried Milk. 


In tins 1/3: 2/6: 6/3 of all Chemists. 


The Food that Builds Bonnie Babies 


GLAXO (Dept. B), 155, Great Portland Street, London, W. |. 


Proprietors: Joseph Nathan & Co., Ltd., London and New Zealand. 
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THE JOURNAL OF MIDWIFERY 


A WEEKLY RECORD FOR MIDWIVES AND MATERNITY NURSES‘ 








A MIDWIFE’S 


too. o is here, the winter’s work is 
upon us. It is good at such times to look 
forward; we midwives realise that our work can 
only progress as we ourselves progress. 

It is not only our skill, but our personality, that 
counts; and in these days of nerve strain for the 
mothers we have to be on our mettle; our breezy 
optimism, calm, and common sense were never 
more necessary. 

Equanimity, steady purpose, and sane views of 
life: these are valuable assets, and if our enemies 
fail to rob us of these we are and shall be vic- 
torious. 

We live in the youth of the twentieth century. 
Never before did life offer such vast opportunities 
for development, such easy access to the treasures 
of Nature, thought, and art. In time of peace 
there is world-wide communication; there is even 
world-wide interdependence; we are bound up 
with men and women of all colours, all nationali- 
ties, all creeds. Truly life is a great adventure, 
fraught with infinite possibilities, endangered by 
a thousand pitfalls, never monotonous, unless we 
ourselves lack the venturous spirit, always pro- 
gressively moving on to some wider sweep, excit- 
ing at times, heartbreaking often, difficult always 
to those who are really awake. 

Each age has its own problems; we are apt to 
think no age offered so many as our own; we may 
be sure the next generation will think likewise. 
Some of us look back and envy the lives of our 
ancestors; we think their lives were less compli- 
cated, less full, more calm than our own. If we 
get the right perspective we shall not grizzle about 
complications, the abundance of impressions, the 
sturm und drang of life in the twentieth century, 
for we shall tingle with the excitement of dealing 
with them, grow wider in our sympathies, and 
reach a higher plane, than those who laze in back- 
waters, or anchor in some quiet harbour. 

Evelyn Underhill, in one of her poems, ex- 
presses the regret of the voyager at reaching the 
haven; that is the true spirit of the adventurer. 
We curious mortals are not satisfied with attain- 
ment; progress is in our blood; if we reach one 
peak in the mountains the next allures. Like 
Alexander, we should weep if there were no more 
worlds to conquer. 

The poets and philosophers know this. They 
voice our inarticulate progressive spirit. Those 
who live “on the eve of some great discovery ”’ 
know the charm of life, that unknown adventure 
Death becomes a sharp angle in the road, and 
our imagination plays with the hereafter. 

Let us, then, open our hearts and brains and 
hands wide; let each new person that we meet be- 





PHILOSOPHY 


come part of us, each fresh thought leave its track 
on our brain, each new work we undertake make 
us finer humans. 

“He travelling with me,’’ says Walt Whitman, 
“needs the best blood, thews, and endurance.’’ 








THE MIDWIVES BILL 
FOR IRELAND 


RISH midwives owe a debt of gratitude to Sir 

John Moore and Dr. Leonard Kidd for the good 
work they have done for them in connection with 
the Midwives Ball. The Bill was blocked by two 
of the Irish members, and there seemed little 
hope of any progress being made this session. 
One of the reasons for the blocking was the in- 
adequate representation of midwives upon the 
Board, which was keenly felt by the profession 
in Ireland. Sir John Moore and Dr. Kidd have 
taken the trouble to come to London and interview 
Mr. Arthur Samuels (Solicitor-General for Ireland) 
and the Irish Members responsible for the block- 
ing. After much hard work they have succeeded 
in obtaining a far more satisfactory Board than 
the one originally set up. Their amendments pro- 
vide that the number of members shall be limited 
to eleven, and shall consist of medical practi- 
tioners and midwives only, with possibly one lay- 
man elected by the county councils. The number 
of midwives will be at least four, and of these 
three will be chosen by the midwives themselves. 


These amendments with modifications have 
been adopted by the Parliamentary Committee 


of the Royal College of Physiv‘ans. The Com- 
mittee suggests also an amecument whereby re- 
ciprocity will be really secured, and that the 
supervision shall be carried out by an inspector 
appointed by the local supervising authority, and 
not, as at present provided, by the medical officer. 
We understand that an amendment will be moved 
providing that the inspection of midwives shall be 
carried out not by the local authorities, but by 
four centrally appointed inspectors, one for each 
province. These alterations remove the objection- 
able features of the Bill, and general satisfaction 
will be felt that a measure so important alike to 
Irish nurses and Irish doctors should, as it is now 
hoped, pass into law speedily without further 
obstruction. ° 

Replying to Mr. M’Kean in the House of Com- 
mons on Thursday, Mr. Duke said he would be 
ready to consider any amendment that might be 
proposed in order to remove the difficulties. 
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‘TWILIGHT SLEEP 

[i is essential for midwives and maternity nurses to 

keep up with medical opinion as regards twilight sleep. 
It has been so much advertised in lay papers that nurses 
are often asked by expectant mothers where the treatment 
may be obtained. It is right that they should point out 
that opinions vary, and should direct the patient to seek 
the advice of a medical man on the matter, for there 
are cases in which the method is contra-indicated. Mean- 
time it is well to read what doctors say about it. Two 
interesting articles on its use appear in the British Medical 
Journal of December 8th. Dr. Potts, physician to the 
Birmingham Maternity Hospital, gives his experience of 
60 cases, 30 in hospital and 30 in a nursing home. Most 
of the cases were successful, in that the patient had no 
remembrance of any pain; several of them are instructive 
as showing, as Dr. Potts says, the pitfalls and the dangers. 
In one case the patient became delirious and could not 
be kept in bed during the pains; this was due to the 
hyoscine being repeated too soon and to not giving the 
patient water to drink. Other cases showed that the risk 
does not depend on the length of labour or the number 
of doses, but on other factors, including faulty technique. 
Dr. Potts considers that the treatment should begin as 
soon as there is real suffering after labour has started, 
and that it is not advisable to give a dose within two 
hours of delivery. He considers that fetal mortality is 
not increased, and that the worst cases of asphyxia occur 
if the child is born within a few hours of the administra- 
tion of morphine. Dr. Potts says :— 

“The object of treatment is to produce, not anal- 
gesia, but amnesia (loss of memory for recent events). It 
should begin as soon after labour has started as there is 
real suffering. It is not advisable to administer a dose 
within two hours of delivery, so a little chloroform, or 
chloroform and ether, may be required in the final stages. 
Absolute quiet in a darkened room is essential, no one but 
the necessary attendants being admitted ; the patient must 
not be encouraged to talk, but reasonable questions should 
be answered. The patient must be treated as if under a 
general anesthetic, the catheter being used if necessary. 
The medical attendant ought not to leave; under no 
circumstances should he go, unless he can be quickly 
recalled by telephone. Close supervision is required. The 
fetal heart must be examined before each dose, but 
frequent examinations are not desirable. On two occasions 
immediate delivery was indicated by slowing of the fetal 
heart. but in both the child was saved.” 

It is not wise to carry out the treatment unless the 
patient presents herself at least four hours before delivery 
is to be expected. Dr. Potts had slight asphyxia in 
only thirteen bab‘es out of sixty; where this was not due 
to some abnormality, it was due to faulty technique. 
Some patients had only one dose, but most had more, 
three had eight injections, and one had nine. Dr. Potts 
concludes :— 

“The drugs are powerful and treatment must not be 
lightly undertaken, but with experience, care, and close 
supervision the treatment does not involve any risk other 
than those inherent in labour itself. The relief of suffer 
ing is an enormous gain, but an even greater advantage is 
that. owing to the elimination of all nervous shock and 
exhaustion, patients are well when they wake, and present 
a marked contrast to those women who have gone through 
in the ordinary way. The close supervision and control 
of the patient in bed reduces the risk of infection, and 
enables all emergencies to be promptly dealt. with.” 

Dr. Margaret Vivian gives her exnerience of fifty cases 
and is less cautious in hé@r conclusions than Dr. Potts; 
she says: 

“Tt is. of course, undeniable that some babies are 
affected bv the drug, and a few of them have caused me 
some anxietv. owing to their ‘blueness’ and _ reluctance 
to breathe. In no single case, however. has a baby failed 
to respond to artificial respiration, hot and cold baths, 
etc., and I am of opinion that this condition of oli 
gopneea, though alarming to the uninitiated, is not really 
dangerous. T have entirely failed to find any connection 
between oligopnmwa in the infant and the amount of the 
drug administered to the mother.” 

She found good results could be obtained by keeping to 





a fixed dose, only varying it in special circumstances. 
Her method is a large initial dose followed by a small 
dose at intervals of two hours. The first injection is 
omnopon 2/3rds of a grain with scopolamine 1/100 gr. 
then scopolamine 1/200 gr. at two-hourly intervals if 
the pains are strong and regular. If not, she suspends 
injections till the pains resume. She says :— 

_ “By adopting the above-mentioned routine for the in 
jections, the latter can safely be left to a trained nurse 
in an ordinary straightforward case, and the doctor, 
having given the first injection, will not be required 
until the head is showing. The confinement need not, 
therefore, occupy any more of the doctor’s time than an 
ordinary case, and one of the chief objections to the 
method thus falls to the ground. 

“It is often stated that the method can be properly 
administered only in a nursing home or hospital and should 
never be attempted in the patient’s own home. This is 
true to some extent, although in a private house where 
perfect quiet can be obtained, together with the services 
of a competent nurse, there is no reason why the treat- 
ment should not be as successful as in a nursing home. It 
is of course absolutely essential that the patient should be 
kept perfectly quiet; the room should be darkened and the 
nurse should wear soft slippers and be careful to avoid 
all unnecessary disturbance of the patient. If the house 
is in a noisy street it is advisable to deaden the sounds by 
putting a little cotton-wool in the patient’s ears. After 
the confinement the nurse must wash the infant in another 
room and discourage conversation on the mother’s part. 
If allowed to talk she will possibly recall isolated in- 
cidents, and may even fancy that she remembers the whole 
process of labour. Provided the baby .is removed at once, 
and the mother kept perfectly quiet in a darkened room, 
the latter usually sleeps for several hours and remembers 
nothing on waking. If the patient seems restless and 
excited, I sometimes give an injection of morphine hydro- 
chloride gr. 4 after the conclusion of labour. 

“‘There is one precaution which must never be neglected 
—that of passing a catheter at regular intervals if the 
labour lasts more than eight hours. If this is not done 
the labour is likely to be considerably retarded.” 








ANTE-NATAL WORK 


HE annual report of Dr. Alfred Edwin Harris, Medi- 

cal Officer of Health for Islington, shows that in 
Islington, in the ten years 1907-]916, 1,710, or slightly 
more than one-fifth of all the infants born, died during 
the first week of life. Most of these died from pre-natal 
causes, very many of them entirely preventable. Dr. 
Harris emphasises the importance of efforts to get into 
touch with the mothers, especially young mothers, in 
the early periods of their pregnancies. The work under 
dertaken by_the voluntary infant welfare centres has been 
recognised by the Council, who have made a grant of 
£200: each to the North, South and West Islington 


centres. 





Ix the course of an address on child welfare at the 
annual meeting of the Ipswich Nurses’ Home, Dr. G. I. 
Stewart (County M.O.H.) emphasised the necessity for 
taking the child in hand early; that could be done by 
infant welfare centres. Maternity centres were also a 
necessity, and he hoped before long to see them established 
throughout the length and breadth of England. An enor- 
mous mass of ignorance on the part of parents had to te 
faced. Children needed skilled medical and dental atten 
tion. There should be a midwife in every parish, one well 
educated and able to distribute her knowledge; which 
should be medical and surgical: He looked upon the 
midwife. as being more important than schooling. Mid- 
wives, however, needed educating, and they wanted to get 
as many as they possibly could. They should be paid 
well. and the county council were seeing to that. He 
would like to see the minimum weekly salary throughout 
the country 25s. He was sure they could not give less. 
They wanted a large army of trained midwives to fight 
against the crass ignorance which was so prevalent. 
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HAEMATEMESIS AND MELAENA 
NEONATORUM 
R. MARRIOTT describes in the 


Jeurnal an unusual case :— 

On May 19th, 1917, Mrs. , @ primipara, who had 
suffered during the earlier part of the puerperium from 
continual vomiting, and during the latter part from 
albuminuria, was delivered of a male chila at 10.30 p.m. 
Apart from a delayed second stage, when forceps were 
applied under an anesthetic, the labour was normal. The 
child when born had extreme moulding of the head, cried 
feebly, and its respirations were shallow, but stimulation 
by slapping made it cry lustily and respiration became 
normal, 

On May 2lst, at 2.30 a.m., twenty-eight hours after 
birth, attention was drawn to the child by a gurgling 
sound, and it was found that it had vomited blood. This 
continued oy and off until 3.30 a.m., by which time 8 to 
10 ounces had been vomited. At 3.45 a.m. there was 
recurrent hematemesis of another ounce, and the child 
was given 1 minim of tincture of opium in half an ounce 
of water by the mouth. At 5 a.m. there was a further 
hematemesis of another ounce, and again the child was 
given 1 minim of tincture of opium. After this it went 
to sleep, and there was no further hematemesis. 

At 9 am. Dr. Charles R. Box saw the infant, and 
advised subcutaneous injections of human serum; mean- 
time a large tarry stool streaked with bright blood was 
passed. At noon the first subcutaneous injection of 
10 c.cm. human serum was given in the abdominal wall, 
and a gelatin mixture (gr. x in §ss) given by the mouth 
every two hours throughout the day. 

On May 22nd the stools were still tarry, but not streaked 
with bright blood. Another subcutaneous injection of 15 
ccm. human serum was administered, and half an ounce 
of a 40 per cent. solution of glucose given every two 
hours alternately with the gelatin mixture, by mouth. 
On May 23rd the stools ‘were tarry; the glucose solution 
and gelatin mixture were continued, and 10 c.cm. serum 
injected. Next day the stools were still tarry; no serum 
given, but glucose solution and gelatin mixture were 
continued. On May 25th the stools were normal. Another 
10 c.cm. serum injected. The glucose solution and -* 
mixture were discontinued, and two ounces of No. 1 
humanised milk substituted every two hours. 

Jaundicé was evident from May 22nd to May 26th, 
when it gradually disappeared. After May 24th the child 
was perfectly well, and took his feeds well. No. 
humanised milk was substituted for No. 1 on June 4th, 
and he gained on the average over one ounce in weight 
daily. 


British Medical 





~ IDEALS 


E reported last week the meeting of the Edinburgh 
Midwives’ Association and the remarks of Sir Halli- 


day Croom. A correspondent makes the following inter- 
esting comments :— 

‘‘English midwives are particularly fortunate in having 
Sir Francis Champneys as Chairman of the Central Mid- 
vives’ Board; he is always keen to be just and helpful 
to the profession. The Scottish midwives, too, appear to 
be equally fortunate in Sir Halliday Croom. His words 
1 appreciation of the work done in a short course will 
encourage both teachers and taught, and we think even 
those midwives who have ceased to be enthusiasts will 
have the flame relighted by a vigorous Midwives’ Associa- 
tion and the hope of fair play, pay, and say in the exercise 
of their calling. It is perhaps more just to the midwife 
found guilty of breaking the rules to give her an oppor- 
tunity of appeal and to suspend her from practice, rather 
than to remove her name from the Roll. On the other 
hand, a midwife in England is seldom removed from the 
Roll unless she has committed some crime or in defiance 
if repeated cautions has deliberately broken the rules. 

‘I like the phrase, ‘a living influence of enlighten- 
ment’; this is a fine ideal for all nurses.” 








A pustic maternity home—the first of the kind in the 
County of Durham—is to be opened in Mowbray Street, 
Sunderland. 





A DIFFICULT BABY 


HAD been waiting in the house three and a half 
weeks. The patient, aged thirty-nine, had been 
marrjed twenty-one years, and her only child was a son 
aged nineteen years, which confinement had been quite 
normal. She was now three weeks over the expected 
date, and began with feeble pains every fifteen minutes, 
which continued at fifteen and ten minute intervals for 
five nights and days. Although thev prevented her 
from having any sleep the whole night, yet they were 
not bad enough to help, because at the end of the fifth 
day the cervix was only dilated to the size of a five- 
shilling piece. As the patient was getting exhausted 
for the want of sleep, the doctor decided to ask his 
partner to come and give her chloroform, and, when 
she was deeply under, the cervix was stretched bv the 
doctor’s hand, with each pain, for three hours. The pre- 
sentation was quite normal, first vertex, so the doctor 
decided to put on forceps, and a boy was born half an 
hour after. There was not a drép of liquor amnii with 
the baby, and only a few spots had come away during 
the labour pains. The placenta came away .after forty 
minutes, and no milk appeared in spite of our trving 
every possible means to induce it to come. The mother 
made an uninterrunted recovery. 

The baby was born without a sign of life; artificial 
respiration was resorted to at once, alternate hot and 
cold baths; we breathed into his lungs through a catheter 
in his mouth, with no success. After thirty minutes I 
asked, as a last resource, to be allowed to hold the child 
under water at a temperature of 106°. The doctor said, 
“Do what you like now; I am afraid it’s hopeless.” I 
held the little mite by the fire, my hand supporting his 
head. I added hot water until the temperature regis- 
tered 110°. and after a few seconds we noticed a slight 
sign of chest movement and abdominal breathing. I 
very gently wrapped him in a warm blanket, surrounded 
him with hot-water bottles, and left him for one hour. 
Then I weighed him (6 lb.), dressed him, and gave him 
a teaspoonful of warm boiled m‘lk, but he made no 
attempt to cry or suck. TI trickled water down his 
throat every four hours; his finger-nails and toes were 
black and his lips a dark dusky colour. I thought he 
would never cry, and that his circulation would never 
be established. 

When he was twenty-four hours’ old I gave him some 
warm feeds of milk, water, and sugar of milk, and he 
passed urine and meconium, and cried a little. Eight 
hours after birth he had come out in a thick rash of 
raised spots from the top of his head to the soles of 
his feet. The height of this rash seemed to be on the 
third day; then it began to fade, and the skin came 
off in casts, just as if the child had had scarlet fever. 
Skin specialists, children’s specialists saw the baby, but 
thev did not order any treatment, and the lose in weight 
was 1 lb. the first week. He cried well the second 
week, and when he was able to suck and take his proper 
quantities of milk, +cream, sugar of m‘lk. and_ boiled 
water he gained 1 oz. each day for ten days, and put 
on 24 Ib. at the end of the first month, and is now 
Sony strong, healthy,-and normal at two years 
old. 

T hope this will be an encouragement to nurses not 
to be depressed when a weakly new-born babv comes 
under their care, as IT know from long years of experi- 
ence how monthly nurses’ snirits go down at the sight 
of a thin, feeble, new-born baby; and although it means 
sleepless nights o* anxiety and watchfulness, with what 
pleasure and pride you have the strong infant behind 
on your departure. 

A Tratnep Nurse AnD MIDwIFs. 





INFANT welfare workers having secured the co-operation 
of the local chemists in the discouragement of would-be 
purchasers, long-tubed feeding-bottles will soon be almost 
unknown in the borough of Llianelly. 

Parts doctors suggest that premiums should be given 
to mothers; one scheme is to give an expectant mother 
2s. 6d. a day for four months before and one month after 
delivery. 
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EX TRA-UTERINE GESTATION 


CASE of great interest to midwives is described in 
the Lancet by Dr. Evelyn A. Constable, surgical 
registrar, London Temperance Hospital. 

“Patient, aged thirty-one, was admitted to the 
London Temperance Hospital on October 10th, 1916, under 
the care of Dr. Kevin Byrne; she had had abdominal pain 
for twelve months. She was married in August, 1914. 
Confined on November 4th, 1915, of her first child at seven 
months (died in fifteen hours). Six weeks later had her first 
monthly period, which was a heavy one, and lasted one 
week. One month after this there was a very scanty 
loss every few days up to February, 1916, when a ‘ piece 
of shaggy flesh’ was passed (no blood with it). Then 
total cessation of menses until August, after which periods 
became regular and normal in amount. Patient had had 
abdominal pain since her confinement, but in February 
last she had ‘labour-like pains,’ and considered herself 
pregnant. Sent into dn infirmary, where she remained 
from March to July. Here she was curetted ‘ for a mis- 
carriage.’ The pains continued, and patient felt weak. 

“On admission to the London Temperance Hospital on 
October 10th a large swelling was in right side of pelvis 
and pouch of Douglas. No vaginal discharge. Uterus 
slightly larger than normal and pushed over to the left. 
November 8th. Note by Dr. Byrne. 
right side is smaller but still tender. There is a swelling, 
not previously observed, in corresponding region to left 
of uterus. She has compla‘ned of rather more pain in 
lower abdomen and extending from right side to left.’ 
November 12th. Menstruating. November 16th. Pain 
in lower abdomen, especially right side, much worse to 
dav. Pain on superficial palpation; relieved on deep 
palpation. No rigidity. November 24th. Operation by 
Mr. J. McClure. : 

*‘On opening abdomen the omentum, vermiform appen- 
dix, and a loop of ileum were found adherent to the 
fundus of the uterus on the left side. On freeing these 
(in doing which a small part of serous coat of gut was 
torn and had to be stitched up) a hard mass was found 
at the left tubo-uterine junction. This turned out to be 
the left greatly dilated tube and ovary, on the surface of 
which were some fetal bones—viz., a feraur, tibia, and 
fibula, also metatarsals of both feet. Close to the former 
and parallel to them were some nodules thought to be 
the spine, with cranium at lower pole. Parts removed 
were both Fallopian tubes, left ovary, gestation sac. and 
vermiform appendix. Patient made an uninterrupted 
recovery.” 





DURHAM MIDWIFERY SCHEME 


URHAM County Council is making appointments 

in the following. localities :—Bolden Colliery, West 
Auckland, Annfield Plain and New Kyo, Easington Lane 
and Hetton-le-Hole, Haswell Plough, Ludworth and Shad- 
forth. Midwives will be allowed to retain all the fees 
they earn, on condition that not less than 12s. 6d. is 
charged for each confinement, and the County Council 
will pay a subsidy of £30 per annum so long as their 
total income from midwifery practice, together with the 
Council’s contribution, does not exceed £86 per annum. 





THose nurses who worked so hard during National 
Baby Week will like to know that for one shilling they 
can obtain the Report of the Council, comprising reports 
of the Conference, meetings, etc., many illustrations in- 
cluding the Motherhood Film, and much other useful 
information. A foreword is contributed by Lord Rhondda, 
a portrait of whom forms the frontispiece. The Report 
may be obtained from the offices of the National Baby 
Week Council, 7 Hanover Square, London, W.1. 


Wuote Mix (Midwifery):—An article on ‘‘Undiluted 
Citrate Milk ” appeared in our issue of March 4th, 1915. 


‘The swelling on | 





AN INTERESTING COMPETITION 


HERE is just time to think out the following problem 
and send in the answers before the Christmas rush 


QUESTION. 


You are a midwife, and a doctor has asked you to 
visit a patient twice daily to do the nursing. She has 
only a deaf woman as “‘lady-in-waiting.” After labour 
she is very excitable, does not sleep, and has severe after- 
pains; the doctor sends her a draught of 15 minims of 
tincture of opium, but it arrives in your absence, ‘he 
baby had been cry‘ng all night, and the mother, distracted, 
gives the baby the draught. An hour after the mother 
has an eclamptic fit, bites her tongue, and falls out of 
bed, cutting a head against the rail. You arrive soon 
after; state in detail what you would do. 


RULES. 

To be carefully observed, or marks will be deducte 

1. Answers to be written on one side of the paper only 

2. All the sheets to be fastened together at the lcft- 
hand corner by a small pin or paper clip. 

3. On the outside of the first sheet is to be written 

(a) Full name and address, stating whether Mrs. or 
Miss. 

(b) Pseudonym. 


(c) Where trained and whether midwife cr maternity 
nurse. 


4. On the top of the second sheet the question must be 
written out or pasted on. 


5. The papers must be received at this office, the word 
“*Midwifery ” to be written on the corner of the envelope, 
not later than December 17th. Pseudonyms only wil! be 
used in the examiner’s report, and no paper can be 
returned. 


6. Competitors must remember that letters now cost 1d 
postage for 1 oz. and 2d. for 2 oz. 








THE BIRTH RATE 


I N his address to the Royal Statistical Society last week 
Sir Bernard Mallet said: “The loss of potential lives 
to the belligerent countries by the decrease in the numbers 
of children born was perhaps the most important effect 


produced by the war on vital statistics. It was first felt 
at the end of April, 1915, and it would continue until 
nine months after the termination of hostilities and <e- 
mobilisation was more or less completed. The United 
Kingdom hai lost by the fall in births over 500,0W 
potential lives, approximately 10,000 per million of the 
population. Germany had lost in the same period 
2,600,000, approximately 40,000 per miilion. Hungary had 
lost 1,500,000, anproximately 40,000 per million. At the out- 
break of war the populat‘on of the Central Empires was 
about two and a half times as great as that of the United 
Kingdom; their losses of births had apparently been ten 
times as great. The poorer classes in this country |iad 
never experienced more favourable conditions, but the 
Germans, if all indications were to be believed, had 
suffered to such an extent as to affect seriously the gene:al 
health of the ponnlation. It remained to be seen wat 
effect on our birth-rate would be produced by a winter, 
if that should be before us, in which supplies of fuel and 
food were greatly curtailed. 

‘As regards infant mortality. the rate during 1914 1 
had been lower both in the United Kingdom and in Ger- 
many than in anv previous neriod of like duration; ut 
the summer mortality in 1917 appeared to have been 
extraordinarily hich in several German cities, in spite of 
the great organised efforts made in Germany to save infant 
life, and the German rate all through remained at some 
50 ner cent. hicher than in this country. The rate re 
corded in the United Kingdom in 1916 was the lowest 
on record.” 
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ELLIN 


THE NEXT TO NATURE’S 


FOOD 


The perfect substitute for Mother's 
milk, Mellin’s has reared thousands 
of children to sturdy maturity. It 
is the ideal food for hand-fed infants 
from the day of birth onwards, and 
is readily adaptable to the needs of 
children at all periods of growth. 
Recommended by doctors, nurses 
and parents for over fifty years. 


FREE TO NURSES. 


On receipt of name and address, a sample of 
Mellin’s Food and book on baby welfare will be 
sent free to any nurse. Address:—MELLIN’S 
FOOD Works, Peckham, London, S.E. 15. 











r=AMAS PRESENTS= 











PURE WOOL 
STOCKINGS & SOCKS 


DIRECT FROM THE 
MIDLAND FACTORIES. 


LADIES’ Plain Black Cashmere 
Hose, soft and smooth. Sizes 9 in. or 
94 in. foot. 2/41, 3/6, 4/-, 4/11 per pair. 
O.S. Ladies’ 10 in. foot, 3d. per pair 


extra. 


GENT’S. Heather Knit Ribbed 
Socks, warm and strong. Sizes 10 in., 
104 in., orl! in. foot. 2/6 per pair. 


GENT'S. Khaki Ribbed Knit Socks 


for hard wear. Men's size, 2/11 per pair. 


Special 


XMAS LIST 








on application. 


THE MIDLAND HOSIERY AGENCY. 
45, LoucHBoROUGH, LEICESTERSHIRE. 


























nis Coneainants — Adults and ee 


“PILM" 


THE IDEAL TONIC FOOD 


CONTAINS :— 


etroleum:— The age-old medicine, used 
centuries B.C. Now purified and known 
as Liquid Paraffin. 


| odine :— The well-known antiseptic element 
obtained from seaweed. 


L: ecithin :— Obtained from eggs. Recog- 
nised as a true stimulant of nerve 


growth. 


alt:— Aconcentrated food for bone, flesh 
"and nerves. Contains also a natural 
digestive agent. 








Mush -guoieatts to CAE haves SS, Mie end OG, ant 
similar preparations 


in convalescenee. 
PRICE 3/0 BOTTLE 
Samples Free to Nurses on application to 


WM. BROWNING & CO., Albert Works, Park Street, London, N.W. 1 








NURSE’S 
HAIR. 


Nearly all affections of the Hair 
are bacterial in their origin, there- 
fore some antiseptic treatment is 
indicated in order to overcome 
them. For this purpose L YSOLINE 
ANTISEPTIC HAIR TONIC 
will readily appeal to Nurses. It 
removes greasiness and dandruff 
immediately, and makes the hair 
bright and wavy, restoring its 
natural condition. 

TRIAL BOTTLE, 3 Penny Stamps. 
Large sized bottles from all Chemists 1/6, 
or post free from 
LYSOL Limited, 
WARTON ROAD, STRATFORD, E. 














It is well to mention “ Tha Nursing T imes” when answering its Advertisements. 
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YOUR PROFESSIONAL REPUTATION 


as you know, is greatly enhanced when the baby 
does well. It is therefore to your interest to urge 
the use of the food upon which babies thrive 
best, viz—Humanised Milk prepared with 


KEPLER 
Malt Extract 


It has proved its value beyond question. It rapidly 
increases the weight and has a most beneficial effect 


upon the general health of the baby. 









































For full particulars, see Wellceme's Nurse's Diary 


BURROUGHS WELLCOME & CO., LONDON Re Uee 





HE 


y\ <2? 2ftae >, wii? zt 

The All-British Tonic Fooq] 
Unique in its combination of the glycerophos- 
phates of Magnesium, Calcium and Sodium, 


vith th i tein of milk. The onl l 
perfeet non-constipating tonic food. sf} | | BUY FALSE TEETH.—2:7" 


From an L.R.F.P.S.:—“I have used Vttafer with marked will pay 5d. for each tooth pinned on vulcanite ; 2s. each on silver ; 





Re a i TY oe 3s. each on = 4 + oo -—_ on a. Panag ® — ey ® a 

. Om. tion guaranteed or teeth returne romptly. ny ke p artificial teeth 

ee ae oe ne once that Sen do not wear? Don't be misled G higher advertised prices, but 
10 per cent, Vitafer. Price 6d. end in par paabet write for my FREE BOOKLET, which explains very clearly the valu: 

” Sale Banufectusers ten 23% of any kind of artificial teeth. 1 also buy platinum scrap, dental alloy 

SOUTHALL BROS, & BARCLAY, Lid. — BIRMINGHAM. H and any old gold and silver, for which I pay you full value. Write for 
i PRICE LIST. Kindly mention Nursing Times. E, LEWIS & CO., 


29, London Street, Southport, Lancs. Est. 1873. 


THE PREVENTION OF WHY SUFFER NEEDLESSLY 
INFANT MORTALITY 
For tired and aching feet use an adequate 


All persons engaged in this great support. Nurses wearing our Instep Supports 
national work should study . . can stand the constant strain of many hours 


F E E D I N G A N D “a a pencil outline of the foot. 
CARE OF BABY eam a pair. HOLLAND'S 


By F. TRUBY KING, M.B., B.Sc. “ SPRINGWELL ” \ 
. <== SUPPORT. ° 


PAPER COVER, 1/6 NET. CLOTH, 2/6 NET. 


en 
The most complete and up-to-date pag ema < y 
, Ag 


book on the subject. eminent surgeons. 






































MACMILLAN & CO., Ltd., ST. MARTIN’S STREET, Write for descriptive booklet- 
LONDON, W.C. 3. N. T. HOCLAND & SON, 46, S. Audley Street, London, W. ! 
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